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Editorial Paragraphs 


Too Pure to Cooperate 


HE best that can be said for Senator Lodge’s 

World Court scheme is that it is a smoke screen 
too thin to cloud its real purpose, but poisonous 
enough to suffocate any constructive action on the 
existing World Court at this session of Congress. 
Had the Senator’s proposal been made ten years 
ago the world would have acclaimed it as in many 
respects a real step in advance, but even at that 
time the friendliest nation could not have swallowed 
without mistrust those final clauses which propose 
that the Court should be operative in so far as 
other nations are concerned, but not for the United 
States. Coming as it does to-day, the only conclu- 
sion one can draw is that the Senator has either 
suddenly awakened from a coma, oblivious to the 
progress intelligent thought has been making toward 
international codperation, or that he is attempting 
a manoeuvre which for political hypocrisy has 
seldom been equalled. If there is such a thing as 
being “too proud to fight” there is also such a 
thing as being “too pure to codperate.”’ 


Frederick H. Gillett 
FREDERICK H. GILLETT, Speaker of the 


House of Representatives, has made a simple 
announcement of his candidacy for the Republican 
Senatorial nomination in Massachusetts. Behind 
the simplicity of the words, however, there lies a 
spirit of sacrifice, an eagerness to advance the cause 
of the party leader, and a will to serve the public 
interest that are deserving of profound admiration 
and respect. 

The Speaker is well over seventy years of age. He 
has served in the House of Representatives for six- 
teen consecutive terms. During the last six years he 
has filled the highest position in the gift of that body 
with great dignity and distinction. But he comes 
from Massachusetts. The President comes from 
Massachusetts. The Republican leader of the Senate, 


the coming Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, the Secretary of War, and, in addition, 
the chairmen of several of the most important com- 
mittees of Congress all come from that State. In the 
interest of party harmony, and in the interest of 
President Coolidge himself, Massachusetts had to 
give up something to the Middle West. Gillett has 
done the giving up. He has gone even further. In 
order, as he says, “to advance the policies of Presi- _ 
dent Coolidge in the Senate,” he has forfeited his 
chances of retiring to a life of peace and satisfaction, 
and is entering the uncertain lists of political battle 
in a campaign that promises to be both strenuous 
and bitter. For himself he has all to lose and nothing 
to gain. May this courage and devotion bring him 
the real recognition that is his due. 


Liberalism in 1925 
OL. E. M. HOUSE shortly after the war 


prophesied a concurrence of liberal govern- 
ments in 1925. Recent events would seem to lend 
color to this prophecy. In England, France, Japan, 
and Germany the swing of the pendulum has been 
toward “liberalism.” Italy is back on a consti- 
tutional basis. Even in Russia the march of progress 
is steadily moving away from radicalism toward 
that middle ground of moderation and tolerance 
called “liberalism.” The emotional upheavals, 
shattered ideals, blind intolerances, and strangled 
aspirations which drove the better part of the 
human race to extremes in thought and action are 
slowly giving way to economic laws and spiritual 
necessities. Calm is following strife, sound thought 
is driving out blind prejudices, and civilized prog- 
ress is becoming a reality. 

True as the above may be in other parts of the 
world, there is little evidence of it in the Congress 
of the United States. Nevertheless, elections are 
coming, and unless all omens are meaningless, the 
extremes of radicalism and reaction are going to 
suffer heavy punishment at the hands of the voters. 
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Too Much Mud 


| eee complete exoneration of Senator Wheeler 
by the special Senatorial committee of invest- 
gation is a well deserved rebuke for Mr. Adams’s 
Republican National Committee. Senator Wheeler 
was raking up too much mud to suit the taste of the 
Daugherty defenders. The obvious counter was to 
besmirch his character, and this Mr. Adams’s com- 
mittee, with the able assistance of Mr. William J. 
Burns, was successful in accomplishing temporarily. 
Many honest citizens lent themselves unconsciously 
to the discrediting process. A just reappraisal of 
the Senator’s services is only fair retribution. 


Bigotry and Ignorance 


WE do not know whether The American Stand- 
ard, published by the Fowler Publishing Co. 
Inc., Box 296, New York City, is the official organ 
of the Ku Klux Klan or not. In any event it advo- 
cates the same program of White, Protestant 
Citizenship, and invites the public to “join the 
crusade, under God and His Christ, to drive Roman 
Catholic alienism and Jewish Orientalism out of our 
land.” 

That such a publication should be founded on 
intolerance and ignorance, is in no way remark- 
able. What stamps this paper as peculiarly disgust- 
ing is the sanctimonious whine on every evil page, 
the odious assumption of a divine mission to do 
dirty work, the blasphemy that spits venom and 
malice in the name of God and His Christ. Being 
White, Protestant, and Americans, the Editors of 
THE INDEPENDENT feel for thisself appointed spokes- 
man only disgust and shame. 


Two Parties or Three? 


frRoM some points of view it is hard to think of 

any happening that would be of greater political 
service to the country than the advent of a new 
political party, built around a genuine national 
issue. Any third party is hopeful as a first step 
toward a new political grouping; a grouping that 
might eventuate in the destruction or absorption 
of one of the old parties leaving the country with 
two new ones distinguished by political convictions. 
But has the present farmer-labor group the vitality 
and the vision to grow out of mere sectionalism and 
class interest into a genuine national party? The 
party that would smash both the complacency and 
corruption of the old parties and force a division of 
the country into a liberal-conservative grouping 
would be a political blessing. A bloc that simply 
continues to force the hand of the older parties 
through jockeying and tactics of obstruction is a 
liability, not an asset to representative government. 
We hope either for the speedy demise of the third 
party groups or their speedy growth into a real po- 
litical organization of national scope. 








The Kansas Aesthete 


THAT well known aesthete, Mr. E. W. Howe, of 
Atchison, Kansas, in his Monthly — “ Devoted 
to Indignation and Information” — recently noted 
more with sorrow than anger the dwindling beauty 
of the human race: 


It seems to me I do not see many good-looking people 
in Florida at any season. They are nice and I greatly 
admire their politeness, but they are not good-looking. 
I believe as a people we are growing uglier. We were 
never very handsome but probably we are less good- 
looking now than fifty years ago. I do not know how we 
average in this respect with other races, but so far as I 
have observed, there are not many good-looking people 
anywhere. Good looks do not seem to be a human 


- characteristic. 


Anyone who stands in a city street or looks out 
of a car window at the citizens on railroad station 
platforms, anywhere in this broad land, will agree 
with Mr. Howe. The faces of male Americans are 
mostly monstrous — not merely ugly, but all wrong, 
out of drawing, caricatures of what a face should be. 
The effect is not relieved by the horn spectacles and 
trick hats of the Babbittry or the haphazard cul- 
tivation of facial hair by American yeomen. Our 
dress is ugly everywhere, and in some sections — 
such as Arkansas, Tennessee, or the Carolinas — it 
reflects a deep despair, a profound and hopeless 
conviction that the human body is beyond the aid 
of art. When a man definitively dons a black slouch 
hat, he may be said to have chucked up the aesthetic 
sponge. The hope of beauty has died in him. He 
has quit cold. 


American Beauty 


In this struggle to be as beautiful as possible, 
women are more enduring and courageous than 
men. Theirs is the unconquerable soul. Starting 
with a richer original gift, they make the most of 
it, according to their lights. Even Mr. Howe is only 
mildly worried over the looks of American women. 
“Girls,” he says, “are always good-looking up to 
fourteen, and formerly most of them retained a 
good deal of it up to nineteen, but lately a good 
many girls of the latter age are getting the jazz 
look.” 

This treatment of the theme will strike the con- 
ventional American as inadequate. Time was when 
every visiting foreigner was asked before he landed 
by inquiring reporters, “What do you think of 
American girls?” It was the proper thing for the 
Count to roll his eyes, curl his moustache, and 
exclaim: “American girls—Zey are _loafely, 
loafely!”” Nowadays we either take it for granted — 
or are we perhaps a trifle disillusioned? Frankly, 
the beaches, since the advent of the one piece 
suit, have disturbed some of our happiest illusions. 
Things are, apparently, not what they seem. 
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Here is a strange phenomenon in psychology — 
that women who have devoted years of their lives 
and large sums of money to the hiding, camouflag- 
ing, and palliating their physical defects, should 
suddenly, for no good reason at all, call it a day, 
chuck up the sponge like those desperate yokels in 
the Ozarks, buy a one-piece bathing suit and waddle 
into the ocean. Why do they do it? Have so many 
dressmakers told them that Madame is beautiful 
that at last they do not believe the evidence of 
their eyes? Or, having hidden knock knees for so 
long, do they believe them to be permanently 
shrouded in invisibility? These are dark, doubtful 
questions. We cannot answer them. 


An Act of Justice 


‘THE Senate has passed the bill (S. 966) restoring 
to the Pima Indians in the Gila River Reserva- 
tion in Arizona the water rights taken from them by 
the whites. The bill provides for the construction of 
the San Carlos dam, impounding the flood waters of 
the Gila River, and working out an equitable and 
sufficient irrigation project. 

The Report of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
states: ““The enactment of this legislation is indorsed 
by all of the national Indian welfare organizations 
and by other friends of the Indians throughout the 
United States as an act of long-delayed justice to a 
most worthy tribe of Christian Indians. 

“The evidence before your Committee shows that 
the Pima Indians have always been friends of the 
white people and ever loyal to the United States. 
The military operations against the Apache Indians 
in Arizona cost the Federal Government more than 
$42,000,000, over seven times the cost of the San 
Carlos Dam, while not one dollar was ever expended 
for warfare against the Pimas.” 

It is hoped by all honest Americans who are famil- 
iar with this matter that the House will pass the bill 
during this session and will no longer delay the 
righting of this ancient wrong. 


The Bonus Veto 


IN his message vetoing the Bonus President 

Coolidge took his position on two grounds, the in- 
expediency of the measure and the vicious principle 
involved. To our mind the latter is the stronger 
argument and, in effect, unanswerable. That able- 
bodied men should capitalize their sacrifice and serv- 
ice, that American soldiers should organize, lobby, 
and campaign for dollars in payment for past patri- 
otism has always seemed to us a shameful thing. 
That the American Legion, organized with high 
ideals and unselfish purpose, should in sheer inertia 
have delivered itself to the self-seeking politicians 
in its ranks and become the official organ of their 
selfishness and greed has seemed one of the unhap- 
plest manifestations of the post war disillusion. That 
our Senators and Congressmen should have swal- 


lowed their convictions and truckled to mere noise 
and propaganda is the final and convincing proof 
of their hypocrisy and cowardice. 

If President Coolidge had no other official act to 
his credit, he has by this veto raised himself above 
the trimmers and the expedient; he has spoken with 
courage and a real idealism; he has recalled Ameri- 
cans to the debt they owe their country; he has 
rebuked the men who serve their country for what 
there is in it. 

It is significant that the House of Representatives 
heard his message through in a complete and sullen 


silence. 
The Hired Girl 


J, MBITTERED housewives, who waste in em- 

ployment offices those hours which might bet- 
ter be spent in playing the harp or airing the Pekin- 
ese, will learn with dismay that domestic servants 
are growing scarcer and scarcer all the time. 

According to the census there were in IgIo, 
1,309,549 female servants, white and colored, re- 
ported in the United States. In 1920 the number 
was 1,012,133, a decrease of about 30 per cent, or 
nearly one-third. 

Writing on the “Recent Northward Migration 
of the Negro,” Mr. Joseph A. Hill, of the Census 
Bureau, says “In New York City the number of 
female servants fell off from 113,409 in IgIo to 
84,615 in 1920; in Chicago the decrease was from 
34.473 in IgIo to 26,184 in 1920; in Philadelphia it 
was nearly the same — from 37,050 to 28,290. Evi- 
dently people are learning to do without domestic 
servants. I shall not stop to inquire how.” 

Mr, Hill points out that colored female servants 
are replacing white. “In Chicago in 1920, 23.9 per 
cent, or about one-fourth of the female servants 
were negroes (sic), as compared with 10.2 per cent 
in 1910. In New York the per cent of negroes in the 
total number of female servants increased from 12.4 
in IgIO to 22.4 in 1920; in Detroit from 6.1 to 23.1; 
in Cleveland from 8.7 to 30.1; in Philadelphia from 
38.5 to 53.8.” 

Many of our most thoroughly manicured ladies 
view this situation with alarm. They do not know 
what we are coming to, but they are able to proph- 
esy, not without tragic implications, that before 
long we shall all be doing our own work. 


The Alternative 


We do not believe the situation is as desper- 
ate as it appears. Labor saving devices, con- 
veniences in house building, the growth of the 
apartment with its simplified housekeeping have 
undoubtedly reduced the demand for servants. 
With immigration restricted, however, some method 
will have to be found to make domestic service 
sufficiently honorable and attractive to induce 
American born women to enter it. At present, wages 
are higher and work no harder in domestic service 
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than in any other employment open to women with 
an equal amount of training. It is primarily the 
stigma attached to being a “servant” which makes 
a sound waitress bob her hair and brutalize a type- 
writer — that and greater liberty after work hours. 

With good pay, shorter working hours, more per- 
sonal liberty, and good living conditions there is no 
reason why domestic service should not become an 
attractive and agreeable way to earn a living with- 
out in any way sacrificing self-respect. There is no 
more degradation in taking orders from a lady than 
from a foreman or assistant cashier. 


A New Start in Europe 

‘THE European atmosphere has been cleared by 

the elections in France and Germany. A new 
mandate from the voters has had an invigorating 
effect. The governments know better where they 
stand, what they can do and what they must leave 
alone. In Germany the reaction toward the mili- 
tarists did not go so far as had been expected. The 
Socialists are still the largest contingent and though 
the middle class parties lost members, they are still 
essential to the formation of any government. In 
France the Nationalists, led by Premier Poincaré, 
carried the eastern and northern provinces, par- 
ticularly those ravaged by the German invasion, 
but lost in the West and South, where the small 
farmers are favorable to peace and lighter military 
duties. The French Socialists, who lost heavily in 
Ig1g, are now stronger than after the elections in 
1914. Not only the jingoistic royalists, but also the 
followers of war premier Georges Clemenceau, were 
snowed under. In both countries the forces of com- 
mon sense and moderation triumphed, and the 
prospects of an application of the Dawes scheme 
for the payment of reparations have been bright- 
ened. 

The chief danger is that the Germans with their 
traditional lack of political insight will so misread 
the signs of the times as to fancy that because 
Premier Poincaré has been defeated in France they 
no longer will be obliged to pay reparations. In 
that conclusion they would be mistaken. Though 
the Poincaré method has been repudiated, a great 
majority of the French people are united in the 
demand that Germany must pay for the cost of 
repairing the damage caused on French territory. 
All party leaders and party programs that have any 
weight have consistently insisted on that. However, 
it is probable that now nothing will be done to col- 
lect reparations, except with the codperation of the 
nations that were allies in the war. Isolated actions 
such as the occupation of the Ruhr will not be re- 
peated. Neither is it likely that attempts to disrupt 
the German unity by the separation of the Rhine- 
land will again be countenanced. If the Germans 
have learned wisdom and something of the art of 
politics, they will rally to the support of the parties 


who have accepted the Dawes Report, and meet the 
new French majority halfway. The outcome of the 
French election certainly ought to take the wind out 
of the sails of those Germans who preach a war of 
“revanche.” 

The decision of the French voters to repudiate 
the Poincaré methods entitles them to a new and 
more sympathetic consideration from both the 
people of the United States and Great Britain. If 
they have decided to come down from their high 
horse and meet their neighbors halfway, they should 
not be treated coldly, but given support and un- 
derstanding. Are we ready to consider their prob- 
lems, fears and necessities in this new spirit? If not, 
the cause of liberalism and international friendship 


- will suffer a serious setback. It is with an eye across 


the Channel and the Atlantic that the French peo- 
ple of the West and South have voted. If they give 
up relying on their own military power, they should 
have strong moral support from those who helped 
them win the war. 


The Progress of Error 
| pelotnceate going back to the primordial slime 
or answering the question: Do cells think? one 
may note certain phenomena of human thought in 
its eager search for truth. Much of our so-called 
thinking is based on false premises and proceeds 
by topsy-turvy logic to incorrect conclusion. 

We assume that gentlemen who climb on tables 
and yell Rebel yells when the orchestra plays 
Dixie are from the sunburnt South. Sooner or later 
our attention is called to the fact that the most 
vociferous Rebel is, in his furtive or private life, 
a native son of Weehawken, N. J. Our general 
premise having been vitiated by a particular ex- 
ception, we leap to the equally erroneous and 
unhappily cynical conclusion that no Southerner 
yells Rebel yells over Dixie. 

This intellectual process is responsible for 
many of our convictions—or, as Sir Thomas 
Browne would call them, our Vulgar Errors. It 
starts in naiveté; it ends in shallow negation. When 
we were simple, innocent people, we believed that 
Sunday School Superintendents were good, high- 
minded men. But ever since that scandal over the 
teacher of the Girls’ Bible Class and that business 
about Pennies for the Zulus, we have been firm in 
our belief that a Sunday School Superintendent is 
as much a self-confessed crook as a candidate for 
Congress. We used to think congressmen and 
senators and cabinet officers were patriotic, public 
servants. But since the oil and other investigations, 
we know they’re just cheap crooks, a// of them. 

It is sometimes forgotten that a conviction based 
on a disappointment is very often as false as the 
illusion which preceded it. Unhappily our legislation 
is frequently passed in a moment of acute illusion 
or defeated in an hour of disappointment. 





| 
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Smuggled Aliens 


By Samuel Taylor Moore 


A WAN moon played hide and seek in a battalion 
of serried clouds over the lonely border 
desert. Its occasional gleam reflected palely 

on the trickle that is marked on geographic maps as 

the Rio Grande. It sent the shadows in the mesquite 

wavering. Immigration Guard Charles Gardiner rid- 

ing alertly along the section he was assigned to patrol 

suddenly reined in his horse. His eyes strained to pierce 

the tricky darkness. He dismounted and drew his 
istol. 

From the shadows emerged a Mexican on horse- 
back. Hesurveyed the American side intently, expert- 
ly. At his signal a trio of men not Mexicans advanced. 
The caps and shawls marked them of a European 
race. Midstream he paused and demanded more 
money. Haggling ensued, threats to surrender to the 
immigration authorities, an exchange of curses in 
native tongues, and finally the reluctant payment of 
the amount demanded. 

As the party neared the American shore the voice 
of Immigration Guard Gardiner commanded a halt. 
The Mexican threw up his arms in token of sur- 
render. Then the moon dodged behind a cloud. 
The immigration officer splashed into the stream 
to disarm his prisoners. As he neared them a streak 
of red flame spat from the darkness. A minute later 
the treacherous assassin and his contraband aliens 
were lost beyond pursuit in the sagebrush. The body 
of Charles Gardiner was found in a small eddy of 
the Rio Grande a day later. 

A few nights before at the other end of the border 
an immigration guard received word that a party of 
aliens were being smuggled from Mexico by auto- 
mobile. He telephoned to a brother officer watching 
the main highway at a point some miles inland. The 
automobile-load of forbidden aliens came roaring 
along the macadam at maximum speed. The immi- 
gration officer stepped into the center of the road 
with his arms spread to command a halt. Instead of 
halting, the driver aimed his machine at the guard. 
A party of tourists from Tia Juana came upon the 
mangled body of the officer lifeless in the highway. 

Thus the red stain of murder marks the trail of 
the new smuggler, who has been dubbed “the alien 
bootlegger.” 

One hundred thousand aliens in excess of the 
quotas allowed by law were smuggled into the 
United States last year, declares Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis. For every five immigrants that 
entered this country legally, one gained entrance in 
defiance of the code of his intended adopted coun- 
try, his first act of residence a violation of law. 

Revolutionary radicals of such dangerous prece- 


dents and character that they could not otherwise 
secure entrance here, idiots, criminals, diseased, 
Chinese bondslaves, are in the motley horde now 
free and mingling in the daily life of American cities. 
Such are the fruits of this new game of “alien boot- 
legging” that nullifies in part our immigration laws. 

Of the 100,000 who entered the country illegally 
only 2500 were apprehended and deported. The 
wonder is that so many were captured, for a force 
of less than 600 agents guard borders more than 
5000 miles in length. 

W. W. Husband, Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration has asked for a million more dollars to 
strengthen this patrol. But here is what Secretary 
Davis has to say about that: “If we had the Army on 
the Canadian border and on the Mexican border we 
couldn’t stop them; if we had the Navy on the 
water front we couldn’t stop them.” 

Secretary Davis believes that the solution is to be 
found in a registration system for the identification 
of eight million aliens here. Under such a system 
aliens without credentials would be subject to de- 
portation. Because of the volume of work and 
expense such a program would entail few immigra- 
tion officials subscribe to the plan. Opposition is 
also heard from officials who say that registration is a 
step to the espionage systems of continental Europe. 

In the same district where Immigration Guard 
Gardiner was killed last year two of his brother 
officers barely escaped with their lives. 

The problem of alien smuggling has altered in the 
last four years. Prior to 1920 organized smuggling 
was confined almost exclusively to orientals. With 
the immigration quota laws of 1920 the whole prob- 
lem changed. Chinese and Japanese were always 
difficult customers because it was impossible to dis- 
guise their racial characteristics. European aliens 
are comparatively easy to pass off as citizens. Smug- 
glers have adopted quantity methods in handling 
the illicit European trade. Their turnover has expe- 
rienced a mushroom growth in the past four years, 
and increased operations have resulted in more 
systematic efforts. 

In the annual report of Commissioner Husband 
appears this significant statement: 

“The large financial rewards for the smuggling of 
European aliens are attracting a higher type of 
criminal — men with brains. These smugglers, un- 
like the border ‘coyotes’ (a colloquialism for inde- 
pendent smugglers), take an interest in the welfare 
of contraband aliens and give them every possible 
advice as to what course they should pursue upon 
reaching this country. 
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“This more intelligent type is a cause for real 
apprehension. It means a battle of wits between our 
officers and the smugglers and as conditions now 
stand it must be admitted that the odds are in 
favor of the smuggler.” 

At the Southwestern end of the border the head- 
quarters for alien bootlegging activities are in the 
Mexican seaport town of Ensenada. While some 
alien parties are smuggled overland by automobile 
the great majority leave the sheltered rendezvous in 
fishing smacks from which they are landed at remote 
points along the California coast. Until a year ago 
the coast was patroled by immigration officers in 
launches but lack of funds caused suspension of this 
service. 

The smugglers are progressive. They have adopted 
the airplane. The records show that at least 200 
Chinese were successfully smuggled into the United 
States by airplane and landed far inland while immi- 
gration guards impotently watched the bird ma- 
chines and their contraband cargoes fly overhead. 

Coast smuggling of aliens at present reaches its 
greatest activity along the Florida Keys. Havana is 
the base of operations. There is evidence that the 
Cuban metropolis is the headquarters of a ring of 
crafty smugglers carrying on a highly organized 
industry. Europeans enter Cuba without restric- 
tions. Greeks, Syrians and Italians predominate in 
the human stream flowing steadily from Cuba to 
nearby American shores. On their arrival in Cuba 
agents of the smuggling ring explain the difficulties 
of gaining entrance to America. Negotiations are 
opened. The present rate to Florida is $100, cash in 
advance. There is an additional charge of $50 that 
is not mentioned in the preliminaries. That is the 
fee charged for taking the alien from the smuggler 
craft to shore. This tax is claimed and collected by 
the sponge fishermen operating off the gulf coast. 
These adventurous boatmen are making money 
faster than the “bottle fishermen” off the New 
Jersey coast. 

Instances have been reported where skippers of 
smuggling craft, fearing apprehension, have aban- 
doned their alien cargoes on barren coral keys with- 
out food or water, indifferent to their perils. 

Canada is becoming increasingly popular as a 
rendezyous for the smugglers, despite the activities 
of Dominion Immigration officials to stem the tide 
of their own nationals into the United States. 
British, Germans, Poles and Russians are the pre- 
dominant races which make Canada a stopping 
place on their way. Chinese smuggling exists be- 
cause Canada merely collects a head tax of $500 for 
each oriental and then loses interest in their ultimate 
destination. An “underground railroad” operates 
between Montreal and Boston’s Chinatown. Two 
large parties of Chinese have recently been appre- 
hended at at Newport, Vermont. 

Many aliens are brought into the United States 


from Canada by rum-runners who add many dollars 
to profits now somewhat diminishing by reason of 
increased competition. Veteran smugglers are likely 
to conduct their alien parties to points near the 
border, direct them in making surreptitious entry, 
and then meet them with cars at a designated point 
this side of the boundary. 

Further inland at Detroit several international 
ferry and train lines complicate the work of the 
immigration force. If an alien is debarred on one 
line he will quickly resort to another, capitalizing 
his experience with the first immigration official to 
deceive a brother officer unfamiliar with the case. 
One ferry line transports a half million passengers a 
month. Many of these passengers are workmen of 
alien birth who pass regularly between Detroit and 
their home and jobs in Detroit’s Canadian suburbs 
— Windsor, Walkerville, Ojibway and Sandwich. 
During the evening and morning “rush hours” to 
discover an occasional inadmissible alien in the 
crowd of workmen is almost impossible. 

At many points along the river small boats are 
used to smuggle the forbidden aliens. In the winter 
when the rivers are transformed into solid sheets of 
ice there is nothing to prevent the alien from walk- 
ing over the frozen boundary where fancy dictates. 

Difficult and discouraging as the work of preven- 
tion under such conditions is for the immigration 
officials they are ever on the alert. 

A gentleman of the cloth recently fell into the 
toils of the immigration inspectors at Rouses Point, 
New York. According to evidence presented in a 
Federal Court at Syracuse the Reverend Nicholas 
Ziombro, pastor of a Ukrainian Church at Peabody, 
Massachusetts, was tempted from his labors among 
his flock to help flocks of aliens over the forbidden 
boundary. An alleged confederate pleaded guilty 
and turned state’s evidence. He told the officials 
that Mr. Ziombro elaborated a scheme whereby 
he was to greet newly arrived immigrants at Mon- 
treal and conduct them to the border. The pastor 
then drove to the rendezvous in his automobile and 
aided by the prestige of his clerical garb he brought 
aliens into New England for many months without 
arousing suspicion. According to the confession the 
fees charged for “bootlegging” varied from $100 to 
$1000, depending on the financial resources of the 
smugglee. 

Although Mr. Ziombro enjoys the dubious dis- 
tinction of being the first church representative 
to be tried for bootlegging aliens it has frequently 
been reported that the men who are directing the 
new smuggling industry in Canada disguise the true 
character of their activities in offices and organiza- 
tions named to indicate devotion to charitable and 
welfare work among the immigrants. The head- 
quarters of these ostensible welfare organizations 
are in Montreal. 

(Continued on page 296) 
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Mexican Labor and Foreign Capital 


: By the Independent’s Representative in Mexico City 


labor situation today is the fact that prac- 

tically all the capital invested in industrial 
enterprises in Mexico is foreign, while all the labor 
employed in these enterprises is Mexican. The Span- 
iards first began the investment of foreign capital 
some four hundred years ago, putting most of their 
money into mines. Now however, the mining cap- 
ital is chiefly American, British and French. The 
railways were also built with American, British and 
French capital. In fact you may run down the entire 
list of public utilities, such as telephone, telegraph, 
electric light, water, street car lines and even pri- 
vate enterprises such as textile mills and paper 
mills, all were built and most are now owned by 
foreign capital. Only a few of the older gold and 
silver mines and some of the haciendas were ac- 
quired and retained by native Mexicans. 

The great bulk of the fifteen million inhabitants 
of Mexico are native Indians, who for four hundred 
years have watched the foreigner come and go — 
come empty-handed and go well-laden, or vice 
versa — and they have toiled for those who came 
and went as well as toiled for that small trickle of 
Spanish blood which diffused itself throughout the 
Indian race and became Mexican, but with rare 
exceptions, they have never developed enterprises of 
their own. In those cases where Mexicans have 
become wealthy they have invested their wealth in 
city real estate or forms of wealth employing few 
laborers. The result is that in those conflicts be- 
tween labor and capital which seem to be a part of 
modern life, Mexican patriotism is always invoked 
on the side of labor and the cry is raised against 
“the foreign plutocrat who grinds the faces of the 
poor.” 

Mexico differs in this respect from some of the 
other Latin-American countries. In Argentina, for 
instance, the foreigners have come in, but they have 
become citizens of the country, have mingled their 
blood with the native population and with each 
other and started that “melting pot” which is the 
basis of new nations. In Mexico the foreigners have 
very rarely become Mexican citizens. If they made 
money they took it elsewhere to spend it. If they 
lost money they went home disillusioned, but 
“home” was always elsewhere — never in Mexico, 
even though they remained there for forty years. 

As the foreigner never becomes a citizen, he never 
has any voice in the government, whose sympathies 
must naturally lie with its own people, the labor- 
ing classes, as against the foreign capitalist. As a 
Mexican said rather bitterly in Sonora just after the 


Tie most important feature of the Mexican 


success of the Madero revolution, “‘ You Americans 
have all the big business, the Chinese run all the 
little business while we Mexicans hold office and 
shout ‘Viva Madero.’”’ The Mexican situation has 
been likened to the situation in South Africa, where 
the Boers saw themselves being gradually over- 
shadowed by the influx of British capital and Brit- 
ish influence, but the analogy fails in important 
particulars. The Boers themselves were a foreign 
race. The British were seeking citizenship and a 
voice in the affairs of the country for the protection 
of their capital. In Mexico the foreigner does not 
seek citizenship; he seeks only protection. 


EXICO and Russia are spiritually much akin, 

in spite of the geographical space which lies 
between, and if we accept the theory that the early 
Mexicans were Indians who wandered south after 
crossing Behring Straits, there may be a blood re- 
lationship which is thicker than water. Regardless of 
the value of that theory, however, social conditions 
in bothcountries have been quite similar. Both coun- 
tries lay adjacent to a different civilization wherein 
were developed socialistic theories far in advance of 
practical application in those countries themselves, 
let alone in a country where four fifths of the people 
were illiterate. Nevertheless the communistic the- 
ories of Karl Marx were received with wild enthu- 
siasm by the ignorant masses — in fact with much 
the same enthusiasm and results with which the 
Red Indian received the white man’s liquor, without 
realizing that both liquor and theory must be used 
in moderation. 

The United States has been the principal trans- 
mitting medium of the communistic theories from 
Russia, although the individuals who transmitted 
these doctrines were practically all foreigners and 
the territory of the United States was merely a 
hatching and development station. Most of thiscom- 
munistic literature emanated from offices in Chicago 
(Big Bill Haywood was a great disseminator) and 
was sent to the copper mining camps of the South- 
west, from whence it was carried into Mexico. This 
literature was mostly a bitter arraignment of Cap- 
ital, Religion and Government and the song man- 
uals of the I. W. W. of the Southwest contained 
many parodies on well known religious songs such 
s “Onward Christian Soldiers.” This literature 
was translated into Spanish. As early as 1g11 the 
state of Sonora was overrun by “Colorados” or 
“Red Flaggers.” Their leaders varied even at that 
time from José Ines Salazar who was a doctor 
educated in St. Louis and a theoretical socialist, to 
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Antonio (“Tony’’) Rojas, a “rough neck” miner. 

In the early days of the Mexican revolution many 
parlor socialists and theorists came from the United 
States along with the soldiers of fortune. Perhaps 
the most spectacular of these were John Reed and 
his wife (Louise Bryant), who were with Carranza 
for a time and exercised some influence on him 
and the coterie who surrounded him. As is well 
known John Reed later went to Russia, attempted 
in 1918 to return to New York as the first Consul 
General representing the Soviet, but was arrested 
upon landing and eventually returned to Russia 
where he died. A monument was erected to his 
memory in Moscow. Many other influences of the 
same nature have been at work and practically all 
the revolutions which have started in Mexico in the 
last thirteen years have begun with an ardent 
espousal of the most advanced socialistic doctrines. 
The only revolution which was reactionary and 
opposed to socialism was the recent revolution of 
Adolfo de la Huerta, and this is the first one in thir- 
teen years which has failed. 


As in all countries, however, the responsibilities 
of power in government have had a very sobering 
effect on even the most radical, and while the heady 
doctrines of communism are a potent brew with 
which to foment revolutions, they afterward en- 
feeble the hands of those who try to hold the reins 
of government after the victory is won. 

This explains why the Mexican mustang of 
politics has emptied its saddle of so many riders 
since the days of Don Porfirio Diaz and also ex- 
plains why every government which has come to 
power has ridden in on a pledge to uphold the 
rights of the proletariat, redistribute titles to prop- 
erty (where in the opinion of the government such 
have bten acquired unjustly) and to be the strong 
friend of the workingman in his every conflict 
between labor and capital. 

Consequently it should lead to a clearer under- 
standing of the case in the United States if it is 
realized that this proletariat to which government 
stands pledged is an ignorant proletariat which 
cannot read or write, is Indian in race, Southern in 
temperament, and particularly swayed by appeals 
to a fervid emotionalism, and hence unusually help- 
less against the slightly educated demagogue who 
has wandered in from other lands. Add to this some 
three hundred years of oppression which _be- 
gan with the bloody deeds of Cortez and con- 
tinued under the Viceroys, the foisting of Maxi- 
milian on the Mexican throne, the ever haunting 
fear of the “Colossus of the North” and you have 
the psychological background of the soul of Mex- 
ican labor. 

Under these circumstances labor has lately come 
to power in an economic sense, due to an unusual 
combination of causes. Within the last decade the 


population of the Mexican Republic as a whole has 
declined, but the population of the cities has in- 
creased, many of them such as Mexico City having 
more than doubled. The reason for this has been 
partly the revolution which has caused people to 
move in from the isolated haciendas or estates to 
the towns for protection, partly to the lack of labor 
on the farms due to destruction of crops and cattle 
by armed bands and partly to the European war 
which created high wages in mines and factories and 
attracted labor into community life. 

Mexico has thus been turning from an agricul- 
tural to an industrial nation. Agricultural produc- 
tion has greatly declined. Factory production has 
increased. The Mexican petroleum industry has 
developed entirely since the revolution began. In 
1910 Mexico shipped $2,500,000 worth of cattle to 
the United States. In 1922 she imported from the 
United States over $2,000,000, a difference in the 
balance sheet of over $4,500,000 in cattle alone. 

In spite of this movement from farm to factory, 
however, there has been no surplus of labor (except 
at times such as at present in the textile industry) 
and labor has been getting increasingly higher 
wages. This attraction of high wages has also acted 
to draw labor clear out of the country and up north 
into the United States. Wages have always been 
higher in the north of Mexico than they have in the 
south and there has been a steady drift of labor 
from south to north. Today in Southern Mexico 
unskilled labor gets from $0.50 to $1.00 U. S. cur- 
rency per day. In the north of Mexico it gets from 
$1.50 to $2.00 per day, and just across the border 
in the United States wages are about double what 
they are in Northern Mexico. The United States 
immigration laws place no restrictions upon the 
entry of Mexicans as they do other foreigners and 
consequently the scarcity of labor is drawing an ever 
larger number of Mexicans into the United States. 
This in turn creates a scarcity of labor in Mexico 
and gives it that advantage which comes from a 
small supply and a large demand. 

The labor organizer has taken advantage of this 
situation to form labor unions, whichin most all cases 
have been organized under the egis of the red flag 
and the crossed hammer and scythe, the symbol of 
Soviet Russia. Calling cards printed in red ink are 
not uncommon in Mexico, and the traveler who 
lands at Vera Cruz finds only red ink with which to 
sign his name in the hotel register. If he walks out 
into the poorer part of the town he will find about 
half the houses draped with a red flag, which means 
that the tenant within belongs to the “Sindicato de 
Inquilinos” or Syndicate of Tenants who pay no 
rent to the owner of the property, and due to their 
political strength are not forced to pay anything. 

This is the situation which faces Mexican busi- 
ness enterprises, and what the outcome will be — 
Who knows? 
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The Island of the Living Dead 


By Philip Kerby 


to that heterogeneous group known as the 

Philippines. It is in truth an “Island of the 
Living Dead,” since 5,000 lepers are interned on its 
bleak sunbaked hillsides. 

I had never seen a leper. The resolve to go to 
Culion came as a result of Governor Wood’s em- 
phatic appeal for help for the colony. I finally se- 
cured permission from the Insular Board of Health 
to board the coast guard cutter Polillo accompany- 
ing four members of the Manila Lodge of the 
Knights of Pythias. The Knights were taking vari- 
ous necessities of life and small luxuries including 
a box of toys for the children. One of the five Amer- 
ican lepers, Frank O. Stevens, is a member of the 
Manila lodge. 

Our fellow passengers aboard the little coast 
guard cutter included nearly 300 Filipinos from all 
walks of life who once every twelvemonth are al- 
lowed to visit their relatives and friends condemned 
to the living death. Despite abject poverty all were 
making a brave showing in carrying little delicacies 
to their loved ones, —a handful of turnips, an 
unwieldy eggplant, squealing pigs, two thin goats 
or legions of “sexless” chickens littered the Po- 
lillo’s decks. During the long watches of the night 
several tried to ward off seasickness by singing 
weird folklore runes in a minor key. 

I stood at the bow and was glad when the first 
streaks of dawn showed the jagged teeth of Coron 
reef rising precipitously out of the sea. Across the 
bay, seven miles distant, a few twinkling lights out- 
lined Culion harbor and the leper settlement beyond. 

Dawn comes with a rush in the tropics and we 
were little more than half across the bay before the 
stark outlines of the low-lying hospital buildings: 
gleamed red in the sunrise. The leper city is built 
on two sandy hills almost barren of vegetation. 
The huddled ipa shacks rim these hills in a wide 
semicircle and contrast strangely with the white 
government buildings surrounded by waving palm 
fronds. To the left the spire of an eighteenth cen- 
tury church rises above heavy stone battlements. 

We landed at the non-leper settlement of Balalla 
where the hospital and administrative staffs are, 
and walked a half mile along the sandy pathway to 
the leper gate. Inside a large crowd of lepers had 
gathered. It was heartrending to witness the greet- 
ings between friends and relatives who had not seen 
each other for the past year. 

The condition of the lepers was pitiable. Many 
were clothed only in burlap sacking and cast-offs, 
affording little or no protection against the terrific 


Tee te is an island called Culion that belongs 


tropical heat. Many limped and hobbled, large 
numbers were blind, and were led by little children 
— also lepers. With some, leprosy had taken the 
form of knotty swellings of the nerves. Others were 
afflicted with skin leprosy, and, in the advanced 
stages, were horrible to look upon. 

I walked through the hollow band of suffering 
humanity clustered around the gate, with the com- 
mands of the guards, themselves lepers, ringing in 
my ears, “We must not be touched!” It was a grim 
reality, not a fantastic dream. 


A. one eighth of a mile from the gate is 
the American House, which shelters our five 
unfortunate countrymen. Upon being introduced 
my natural inclination was to shake hands, but they 
smiled and withdrew saying, ‘“‘Save it, Buddy, we 
don’t want to get contaminated with you rough 
outsiders.” 

They all served in the army, navy or marines at 
one time or another, and all received: honorable 
discharges, hence they regard their present situation 
with the fatality of fighting men, — their grouches 
are minor ones. On the whole they are a merry crew. 

The Americans take better care of their bodies 
than their brown-skinned neighbors, and as a 
result enjoy better general health. Two, who were 
previously machinists’ mates in the navy, run the 
Culion Ice, Fish and Electric Company,—a pit- 
iably small plant but large enough to furnish cur- 
rent at night to illuminate the streets of Culion as 
well as some of the hospital buildings. In addition 
they manufacture sufficient ice to cool the stores of 
precious vaccines. They have three large fish weirs 
and go shares with several native fishermen. 

Of the others, one tends a small store beneath 
American House, and one is official hunter by virtue 
of the fact that he possesses an Army sharpshooter’s 
medal, so once a week — strength permitting — he 
brings in a bag of snipe, an occasional rabbit, or 
some other small game. The fifth is “ Mrs. Grundy,” 
the official housekeeper, who is responsible to the 
other four for a neat and tidy dwelling. With all 
their activities the total net earnings of the five 
amount to less than P. 50 a month ($25). 

“But there are only about 400 shacks,” I re- 
marked to my American leper companion. “‘ Where 
do the rest of the 5,000 live?” 

“Come on and I’! show you,” he answered. 

The Distinguidos, those lepers who have outside 
resources, are allotted a space of ground upon which 
to build. The houses are usually small affairs with 
only two or three rooms sufficient for their simple 
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needs. Here they lead a more or less ordinary exist- 
ence not greatly different from their former life. 
The wife usually accompanies the husband and 
vice versa, so that home life is not greatly dis- 
turbed. 

Those unfortunates who have no money are vir- 
tually charges of the government and are forced to 
shift for themselves, there being practically no pro- 
vision made for them. There are ten government 
tenements, rather attractive from the outside, but 
a glance inside soon dispels the illusion. These ten- 
ements are one-story structures and contain five 
rooms measuring 15 x 21 feet. There are six double 
decker cots placed in rows along the walls, making 
a habitation for twelve adults. Needless to say all the 
cots are occupied, frequently by a mother and two or 
more children to each. In several rooms there were as 
many as eighteen people dragging out an existence. 

The windows were unscreened and the flies and 
other insects numerous. One of these rooms in each 
building was partly partitioned off into a small 
tienda or native store which supplied a few small 
luxuries such as soap, vegetables, sugar, salt and 
maize flour. There was no provision made for any 
sort of privacy. 

The remainder of the population, approximately 
76%, lived under conditions much worse than in 
the tenements. Allow your imagination full sway 
and you will not begin to approximate the result. 

A trip through one of the hospitals was worse, 
much worse, than a visit to a chamber of horrors. 
Every bed is always occupied. After once being 
admitted to the hospital there is only one way 
out, — feet first, — a brief stop at the morgue and 
a lonely procession to the potter’s field. 

While talking to one of the volunteer nurses, 
herself a leper in the early stages, I saw two elderly 
men hobble from their beds, stealthily cross the 
narrow main aisle and steal the water bottle of a 
patient who was sleeping. While they were in the 
midst of noisily sucking the water the patient awoke 
and set up a wail and endeavored to beat off the 
thieves with a crutch. A general hubbub followed 
and the nurse hurried to the scene of the encounter, 
seized the bottle and returned it to its rightful 
owner, empty. The nurse told me the reason why 
water was so precious. 

There is only a three-inch water main serving a city 
of 5,000. Other glaring deficiencies in Culion might 
be summarized as follows: the daily ration consist- 
ing of a handful of rice and fish costs the govern- 
ment seven and one-half cents; only four ounces of 
beef are served each week; one dollar a year is 
allowed for clothes. 


BU despite these terrible conditions, due to 
insufficient government appropriation, are the 
lepers downhearted? Ten thousand times No! 
Wherever I went I was greeted with courtesy and 


smiles. They smiled because during the last six 
months a new era has opened for them — the era 
of hope. All refuse to believe that they will not be 
made clean again by the new treatment of injections. 
Formerly leprosy was regarded as incurable. All 
that the most skilled physicians could hope to do 
was to alleviate the suffering and at the end admin- 
ister opiates to relieve bodily agony. As a result of 
experiments conducted by Dr. A. S. Dean, Har- 
vard 1900, resident physician and bacteriologist of 
Molokai, Hawaii, an efficacious serum made from 
Chaulmoogra oil has been found, greatly superior 
to all older methods of treatment, and Dr. Dean 
claims more than Ioo cures to date. 

Although Chaulmoogra oil has been recognized 
for many years as a great alleviating agency for 
leprosy, previously it was taken internally. Suffi- 
cient quantities could not be administered in this 
manner to eradicate the disease, since there was a 
severe reaction. The new serum was made by sep- 
arating the oil and glycerine from the Chaulmoogra 
nut, and ethyl alcohol is added as well as one or two 
opiates which relieves the reaction to a great 
extent. 

Prior to Governor General Wood’s official inves- 
tigation, government appropriation was entirely in- 
adequate. The expense of the treatments, owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining the serum, was great and 
accordingly only 500 were selected to take it. These 
comprised the less advanced cases among those who 
could afford the necessary semi-weekly treatment. 


Since one of the Americans received a small pension | 


from the government he spent all of it each month on 
his buddies and himself. One of the five has been de- 
clared negative. It is quite possible that three of the 
others will succeed in becoming clean again, but the 
fifth is calmly resigned to his fate, a slow, painful 
death and at the end a narrow grave on a wind- 
swept hillside. 

The expenses of the treatments are now defrayed 
by the government and f00 more are being selected 
to take it. There are at present 60 “negatives” on 
the island. They are given modified treatment 
during the next six months before being released, 
when they will be ordered to report once a week for 
examination at one of the public health stations. 

One of the most difficult problems confronting 
the Culion authorities is the care of the children of 
the lepers. Statistics show beyond a shadow of 
doubt that every child is born clean — that it is 
impossible to inherit leprosy. The question nat- 
urally arises of taking the children away as soon as 
possible from their parents and placing them in a 
clean sanitary home. Children contract the dreaded 
Hansen bacilli from two to five years of age, less 
than 17% remaining immune after that date. 

There is a Children’s Home at the non-leper 
settlement of Balalla which cares for about thirty 


. children. These bright-eyed laughing kiddies had 
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never had a toy, had never known that such things 
existed, until Captain Spoerry, U. S. A., who headed 
the delegation of the Knights of Pythias, opened his 
bulging bag. They formed in a wide-eyed wondering 
semicircle watching the antics of the mechanical 
beetle, the clown driving the balky donkey, the 
Fuzzy Wuzzy Jack in the Box, and the wonderful 
bisque dolls with real flaxen curls. Not until he 
placed.a doll into the arms of a tiny miss of some 
four summers did the realization dawn on them that 
the toys were for them. Then pandemonium broke 
loose. During the next two hours we all sat on the 
floor and initiated them into the mysteries of playing 
with toys. 

Governor Wood has instigated radical changes 
for the betterment of the children. Two more chil- 
dren’s homes are in the process of erection across 
Culion Bay at Coron and hither the children will be 
sent after they leave the home at Balalla. Naturally 
the latter cannot begin to accommodate all desiring 
admission; here again it is a question of insufficient 
funds. 

The student of eugenics naturally asks at this 
point why are parents suffering from malnutrition 
as well as one of the most dreaded diseases permitted 
to bring children into the world? 

Not so many years ago a noted sociological 
worker arrived in Culion, armed with the necessary 
authority, and began making plans for segregation 
of the sexes. When the object became known, the 
well meaning worker was literally stoned out of the 
colony and was forced to flee across the bay in an 
open banca. Since then sociological problems have 
been settled by the lepers. 

According to Father Rello, who guards the spirit- 
ual and moral welfare of his flock, marriage is not 
only sanctioned but frequently encouraged as the 
antidote for immorality in the colony. He told me 
of the almost insuperable difficulties in trying to 
instill some of the rudiments of a godly life in his 
people. Their moral fibre, weakened by disease, and 
until recently, by the knowledge that death offered 
the only hope of release from their sufferings, has 
been greatly strengthened by the ray of hope in- 
stilled by the success of the new treatment. 


tt was largely due to Father Rello that a leper 

band was started among the boys. Like most 
Filipinos they played by ear and each one was a 
soloist. At first their attempts at harmony were 
ludicrous. 

Responding to Governor Wood’s appeal ‘for 
athletic supplies several public-spirited stores in 
Manila sent down a few baseballs, bats and gloves, 
sO now many of the younger generation are becom- 
ing fans and players of the national game. 

Father Rello and the Sisters of Charity are trying 


to interest the girls in needlework, lace making and 
similar feminine crafts. 

One of the few recreations on the island is an 
occasional moving picture brought down by a coast 
guard cutter delivering supplies. Several years ago 
$7,000 was expended on an elaborate open air the- 
atre built of concrete and red tile. Apparently a 
large amount was expended on frescoes and curli- 
cues, with comfort and suitability minor considera- 
tions. The ancient vintage of the pictures plays a 
small part — movies are movies even in Culion. 

Fortunately the theatre is utilized daily as a large 
refectory where the inhabitants of the tenements 
come for their paltry cooked rations. Too often 
many are forced to sacrifice the joys of piscatorial 
delights in order that those in the hospitals may 
benefit thereby. 


T is but a short walk across the hills from the 

open theatre, past the morgue to the potter’s 
field, charitably called Culion Cemetery. 

The hush of noon descended on the dunes 
broken only by the faint cawing of scavenger 
crows. Heat waves danced and shimmered above the 
well beaten path along the fringe of nipa shacks. A 
thermometer placed in the shade of a plantain leaf 
sheltering a native sienda registered 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

There is not a flower nor a blade of grass to be 
seen anywhere. I was told that it contained more 
than 20,000 graves, yet I am sure that there are not 
one tenth that many rude headstones, which each 
bear a number. The remainder had been completely 
effaced by the action of wind and weather. I coufited 
only seven wooden crosses swaying drunkenly in the 
continuous trade winds. On three of these the epi- 
taphs were obliterated. 

This was the final resting place of the lepers. 

As I walked back I passed two unpainted wooden 
coffins, being carried on bamboo poles and followed 
by a straggling group of mourners. 

Somebody somewhere is to blame for this plague 
spot named Culion. 

The world places the accountability directly upon 
the people whose national flag flutters sadly above 
the administration building. 


In view of the gruesome picture outlined above by 
Mr. Kerby, no effort has been spared by the editors to 
secure additional corroboration of his facts from diverse 
sources, including the Insular Bureau of the War De- 
partment in Washington, health officials personally 
familiar with the Island of Culion, and experts on 
leprosy. The facts in the article have been checked 
against these sources. Since Mr. Kerby visited Culion, 
funds for the relief of the lepers have been increased 
but are still so inadequate that the picture above is not 
overdrawn. — The Editors. 
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The Liberal College and Its Enemies 


By John Dewey 


MONG the extrinsic causes that make for sub- 
servience, timidity and illiberality in the 
American college I should place first the 

peculiar conditions under which higher education 
originated in the United States. For they were such 
as to create a closer bond between the colleges and 
the level of contemporary public opinion and senti- 
ment than exists in the old world. It is futile to in- 
stitute comparisons, whether invidious or favorable, 
between American universities and those of Great 
Britain and the Continent. The 
latter have behind them a tradi- 
tion reaching back hundreds of 
years: they have, for good and for 
evil, an independent status, dig- 
nity and momentum that our par- 
venu institutions do not and can- 
not have. Nor is the difference ' 
limited to the difference made by 
length of life and the cumulative 
tradition this long life has devel- 
oped. European institutions were 
products of general social aristo- 
cratic conditions, and of a special 
intellectual élite. Until almost our 
own day, when the world is being 
progressively “‘Americanized,” it 
would have been meaningless to 
talk about a general social respon- 
sibility in connection with English 
and Continental universities. Such 
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the six English words appraised as having greatest 
significance, concluded by nominating “loyalty” to 
pre-eminent position. Although the institution in 
question has a record of theological connection, 
God, freedom, immortality and the soul gave way 
to loyalty. If newspaper reports are to be trusted, it 
was not even deemed important to state to what 
objects loyalty should be given. That it should not 
be judged necessary in a university to specify loyalty 
to thought, inquiry and discriminating judgment 
says more than volumes of ampli- 
fication could say. While I cannot 
join those who deplore the cur- 
rency in education of the ideal of 
“service,” it must be admitted 
that there is a deplorable absence 
of any statement as to what the 
colleges should serve, and just how 
it should serve. As long as these 
matters are left vague, or dressed 
upin conventional decorative garb, 
service is near to subservience, and 
loyalty to blind conformity. 
Another cause of present limi- 
tations is found in the dependence 
of rapidly expanding institutions 
upon the good will of the public for 
financial support, and the popular 
conviction, accepted too tamely 
by scholars, that scholarship, like 
virtue, is its own reward. There 


social responsibility as they pos- He bas recently been asked to take charge of are- may be some advantages in the 


sessed was to Church and State, 
both of them also separate and seclusive, aristo- 
cratic, institutions. Even those who, like the pres- 
ent writer, believe that in the long run the more in- 
timate connection of education and the common 
life will prove the better of the two systems are 
compelled to note that remoteness from common af- 
fairs has a protective value for a certain kind of free 
intellectual life and has rendered possible the growth 
of independent standards of intellectual excellence. 
It was not without historic reason that Voltaire 
feared the “‘canaille’’ even more than he feared 
authorities of church and state. The latter could an- 
noy; the former might destroy. A more widespread 
social, or as we say ‘“‘democratic,” responsibility, of 
higher education means of necessity greater sus- 
ceptibility to influences proceeding from the ordi- 
nary tone and level of beliefs. If leadership is to exist 
it must be by boring from within; it cannot be an 
aloof and detached leadership. Newspapers report 
that a canvass of one of our University faculties as to 


organization of education in Russia. 


fact that the pecuniary rewards 
of teaching and investigating are far below those 
which the same degree of ability and industry may 
procure in other callings. But a precarious economic 
status is not favorable to independence of thought 
and expression. A family to support is still a 
hostage given to fortune. Martyrdom was never 
fashionable, and its present vogue is well nigh nil. 
Meantime, while the flow of funds into higher 
institutions of learning is immense, college adminis- 
trators are subject to the influence of the Ameri- 
can fetishes of size and expansion; and, speaking 
with some exaggeration these latter interests al- 
ways take precedence of that of rendering more 
secure free inquiry and teaching. 

In a country which began with no provision for 
higher education, in which population is rapidly ex- 
panding and where wealth is growing and so diffused 
that the children of those who were themselves for- 
bidden a college education are in a position to 
gratify ambition to “‘go to college,” expansion is 
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necessary. It is not necessary to allege conspiracy 
when it is discovered that members of college boards 
of trustees are largely men of wealth and that men 
of wealth are quite likely to be directors of cor- 
porations. It would be matter of surprise were it 
otherwise, where education is in process of constant 
expansion which requires constant increase and prof- 
itable investment of funds. The fact that boards of 
trustees do not confine their functions to the care of 
funds, leaving the cure of souls to the instructing 
body is an historic accident, which none the less 
makes for a lowered standard of intellectual produc- 
tivity — which it must always be remembered is 
synonymous with intellectual freedom. 

The resulting limitations upon liberality of mind 
are less flagrant, crude and direct than popular 
opinion supposes. The work is done indirectly, 
subtly. An institution that has a well-deserved 
reputation for jealous protection of academic free- 
dom may in fact have its activities hedged in from 
inconvenient participation in troublesome social 
questions by a tradition of what is good form. An- 
other institution, in which greater freedom is ex- 
ercised, may. be in the public eye as a conspicuous 
sinner against academic freedom simply because of 
a conjunction of locality and enterprising news- 
papers with greater independence from canons of 
good form on the part of its faculty. 


ie general, interference comes from supervising, 

officious faculty members who take aside a 
young man who shows signs of entering upon ice 
labelled “dangerous,” and who warn him in the 
kindliest manner against anything which might 
damage his prospects. Contrary, again, to popular 
belief, infringments of this nature occur almost 
universally with younger men, not well known, 
whose career is still at stake, and they do not find 
their way into public print. Individually, they are 
slight and almost intangible; cumulatively their 
restrictive effect is considerable. A less selfish ap- 
pearing appeal is made on the ground of possible 
danger to the interests of the institution as a whole. 
Where the ideal of “loyalty” is as highly developed 
as it is in our society, this appeal, in spite of or be- 
cause of its vagueness, has a deadening effect. If it is 
permissible to cite, without undue egotism, personal 
experience, I may say that the only case of either 
direct or indirect interference which I ever met, was 
when a university president with heartfelt personal 
interest told me that he should be sorry to have to 
report that I had prevented the university from 
securing an added endowment. And to avoid mis- 
apprehension, it should be said that the matter was 
administrative, and had no connection with any 
controverted religious, economic or social question. 

Among the intrinsic causes which restrict in- 
tellectual liberality is the undue importance given to 
administrative activities, which then encroach upon 


the time and energy which should go to study and 
teaching. It is hard to say how much of this condi- 
tion is an inevitable accompaniment of a period of 
expansion and of transition, and how much is due to 
our American worship of keeping busy, of organiza- 
tion and those modes of mechanical distraction 
which are unaccountably termed efficiency. But as 
long as chief prestige attaches in the American mind 
to outward signs of conspicuous activity rather than 
to scientific and artistic achievement, intellectual 
life will pay the price. Genuine intellectual activity 
occurs in the closet rather than on the house-top. 
But academic closets are pretty highly specialized 
and departmentalized affairs. Specialism is the vogue 
of the day in scholarship. While some degree of 
specialism is indispensable, in excess it contributes 
to decline of liberality of mind. 

Paradoxically enough, a high degree of intellectual 
freedom in a narrow and technical line is in effect a 
restriction of intellectual freedom. A scholar de-. 
prived of a generous liberty in matters that touch 
religion, morals and social faiths, compensates for 
the loss by finding freedom within his library and 
laboratory, where as the nouveau riche said of his 
“study,” in the illustration in Punch, what he does 
“is nothing to nobody.” The point is delicate and 
not easy to grasp and state. But one may be reason- 
ably sure that a cause for the aloofness of philosophy, 
and of the failure of the enormous achievements of 
modern science to make any serious impression upon 
general habits of thought and belief is that an un- 
conscious protective reaction has led them into 
technical vocabularies and, except where dis- 
coveries have some obviously desirable practical ap- 
plication, into remote channels of effort. Till men are 
encouraged to theorize freely upon “practical” mat- 
ters, there will endure a hateful division of theory 
and practise. 

The other intrinsic cause of limitation to be men- 
tioned is the uncertain state of the sciences or in- 
quiries that deal with social matters. This condition 
is consequent upon their being so extremely new. 
History indeed is old, but it is undergoing transfor- 
mation as a science and an art, a change which af- 
fects not merely special methods but the more im- 
portant matter of perspective, of judgment of what 
is important and what unimportant. Many kinds of 
history, all kinds that are primarily antiquarian, are 
wholly “safe.” An economic interpretation is both 
new and hazardous. Political economy, political 
science — it deals with realities and not with sacer- 
dotal forms and rites — , social morals, social psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology as the theory of 
human cultures, are newly forming disciplines. The 
old human dread and irritation in the presence of 
the new and unexplored still persists much more 
than most of us admit. In addition, these disciplines 
because they are still forming have of necessity 
much that is inchoate, tentative, unsettled. This 
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estate lends them to ready contrast with the eternal 
truths of the time-tested creeds of the conservative. 
Youth needs, it is readily arguable, to be protected 
from their crudities and untested speculations until 
it shall have attained maturity — which means in 
effect till it shall have become so inculcated with the 
traditional folk-ways that it will be immune to the 
disturbing influence of a new idea. Add to this fact 
the other fact that investigators and teachers in 
these subjects, being human, may substitute dogmas 
for hypotheses, mistake propaganda for teaching, 
novelty for depth, and the very subjects that most 
need free inquiry and that may most readily excite 
intellectual interest in young people, become subject 
to a kind of perversion, influential in the measure of 
its vague intangibility. 


‘T°O name causes for a state of affairs is not to 

excuse it. Things are justified or condemned by 
their consequences, not by their antecedents. To 
discover causes is to indicate the points at which 
endeavor is to be directed if the situation is to be 
changed. But the enormous task of liberating the 
American public mind and of securihg for the Ameri- 
can college its rightful place in assisting this libera- 
tion is only hampered by the prevalance of a scape- 
goat and devil complex. The present situation as to 
liberality of mind is not desirable either within or 
without the college and university. But it is no evi- 
dence of a liberal spirit to seek a simple and single 
force or two upon which may be unloaded the 
blame. The problem is interesting as well as difficult 
Just because it is so complex, because it lays hold 
upon so many factors in our customs and habits. 
Since this article has dwelt by intent upon the un- 
favorable phases of the present situation, it is the 
more incumbent to add that in the opinion of the 
writer tHe situation has steadily improved and riot 
grown worse in the last twenty-five years. Some- 
thing of the acuteness of the problem at present is a 
sign of the development of a spirit which subjects to 
criticism things which in their kind were not long 
ago taken unconsciously for granted. 

The greatest assurance of the prospects of further 
improvement of the status of the liberal college lies 
in the integrity of intelligence itself. Thinking makes 
way slowly, but as fast as it makes way, it gains 
momentum and accelerates its movement. The hope 
for the liberal mind and the liberal college is not in 
the spread of liberal beliefs, but the hope for the 
spread of liberal ideas is in the development of the 
liberal mind. The meaning of this perhaps obscure 
saying is illustrated in the undoubted growth of 
liberal if not radical opinion in all departments of the 
social disciplines in university teaching in the last 
twenty-five years. With a few exceptions, the teach- 
ers had no antecedent bias in that direction. They 
have not been moved by sympathy with practical 
agitators and propagandists. They have wished 


rather to exercise their minds fully upon the topics 
that presented themselves, and to follow up what- 
ever significant clews they could find by which to 
understand social phenomena; they have gone 
whither the clews led. This frame of mind is what is 
meant by intellectual integrity. Intellectual stand- 
ards have something self-protective and self-moving 
about them. And in spite.of narrow specialization, 
conceit, and the other enemies within and without, 
intrinsic interest in thinking and inquiry, in their 
power to attract, hold and direct the mind of 
teacher and student, is, in the long run, the object 
of our liberal faith and hope. 

In specific matters, the free mind is always being 
defeated, and its progress always being arrested. 
Yet history reveals that it moves on, and that its 
enemies of a few centuries ago are now obscure and 
shadowy figures, objects of contempt even by its 
foes of to-day. If the fight of to-day were between 
conservative reactionaries on one side and those of 
liberal faith on the other, I should be sceptical about 
the chances of the latter and of the liberal college. 
But the fight is not really at that point. It is between 
the reactionary and the method and spirit of scien- 
tific method, the interest in the full play of the 
human mind. Faith in the continuous triumphing of 
the latter is not due to a “ Messianic complex.” The 
faith is grounded in the history of the last few cen- 
turies, when there have been overcome enemies 
much more deeply entrenched in custom, eccle- 
siastic, economic and political institutions than are 
the present foes of the liberal mind. It is confirmed 
by the fact that whatever is gained by intelligence 
at once is consolidated for further use. It alone per- 
sists. It alone corresponds with the actual move- 
ment of things, and thus opens the road for further 
activity. Vested prejudices, class interests are deeply 
rooted, but not as deeply rooted in the nature of 
things as the joy of discovery and of communication. 

If the growth of the free mind to fullness of 
stature and social recognition was to have been 
prevented, it should have been strangled at birth. It 
is now too late. Hostile influences may and will de- 
flect and retard its progress. Individuals will be an- 
noyed and suffer harm. But the spirit of thought and 
inquiry will never be beaten by weapons of flesh and 
blood. If reactionaries knew the force against which 
they were fighting they would desist. As it is, I 
fancy that their attack adds subtlety, vigor and 
grace to the free movements of the human spirit. 
Our deliberations close, then, as they began, with 
the conviction that the hope and dependence of the 
liberal college lie in the growth of the free mind and 
the perfecting of standards of thought and inquiry. 
These things, rather than the spread of liberal 
opinions in politics and economics, are its ground 
and guarantee. If progress is slow it is because we 
are constantly putting effects before the cause and 
thereby defeating ourselves. 
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Mah Jong in One Lesson 


By Frederick L. Allen 


game and has become an event, or shall we 

say ordeal, as indispensable after a polite 
dinner of well-tailored people as coffee and cigars, 
it behooves those of us whose motto is service to 
assist the novice as best we may to enjoy this phase 
of the evening’s entertainment. For the truth is, 
Mah Jong is a social requisite. If you can’t play it, 
you're as ill at ease as the young man in the adver- 
tisements of the books of etiquette when the coffee 
has been sipped and the cigars hurled into the spit- 
toons and the mixed part of the evening begins. You 
realize that without Mah Jong, even your vital 
personality and your ability to recognize Mr. Addi- 
son Sims of Seattle and detect all six social errors in 
the picture in the advertisement won’t get you that 
ten-thousand-dollar job. You might just as well have 
halitosis or be one of the four out of every five who 
go through life with white labels pasted over their 
receding gums, as not be able to play Mah Jong. So 
we have decided to offer you the necessary instruc- 
tion right here and now. Don’t send any money; 
don’t even detach the coupon and send for our free 
illustrated booklet telling how Charles M. Schwab 
rose to his present financial position through his 
proficiency with the little white tiles; just read what 
we tell you, and the sales-managership is practically 
yours. 


Ne that Mah Jong has ceased to be merely a 


How to Start 


Four people take seats on four sides of a card 
table. So far the game is ridiculously simple; the only 
difficult part is setting the table up. The easiest way 
is to lay it upside down on the floor and let all the 
guests kick at the legs until they come loose and can 
be drawn into position. This part of the game oc- 
casions considerable merriment. The next question 
is whether to cover the table with a cloth or not. On 
this point the young man who wishes to advance to a 
more remunerative position in his firm will do well 
not to commit himself, except that if a cloth is 
actually placed on the table he may finger it criti- 
cally and turning to his hostess, compliment her 
pleasantly upon its texture and durability. 


Second Stage of the Game 


Two dice are now thrown by all in turn, and fot a 
moment there is every indication that a real honest- 
to-God man’s game is about to be played. But the 
illusion is short-lived. The player who is highest 
becomes East Wind, the dice are retired to the side- 
lines, and from that moment on the sport becomes 
definitely Chinese. The player opposite East Wind 
now answers to the name of West Wind, as might be 


readily inferred; but the rest is not so simple. The 
northern player is called South Wind, and the south- 
ern player North Wind. Why this should be so is 
difficult to grasp until you realize that to a China- 
man standing upside down on the other side of the 
earth the points of the compass are reversed. This 
explains, perhaps, why progress is so difficult in 
China. The reason why Peary beat all the Chinese to 
the North Pole is probably that owing to their con- 
fusing position on the earth they inadvertently 
started in the wrong direction and didn’t discover 
their mistake until all their pemmican had melted 
from the heat. It should also be stated that East 
Wind is sometimes called Banker by way of tribute 
to the financial genius of Boston. 

The tiles are all placed face down on the table 
and thoroughly shuffled. The young man who desires 
to make an impression of social dexterity on the wife 
of the head of the Toledo office will of course take a 
vigorous part in the shuffling, thus showing his force 
of character and ability to codperate. Each player 
now draws 34 tiles face dewn (the tiles, not the 
player) and a square wall is built 17 tiles wide and 
two tiles high. It is called a wall, of course, in honor 
of the famous Chinese wall, for this is a Chinese 
game. If it were an American game it would be called 
the Keokuk Dam or the Croton Aqueduct. 

For a moment the dice are employed again to 
determine which side of the wall is to be broken. 
Why it should be allowed to be broken at all is a 
question which must have considerably agitated the 
one hundred per cent Chinese when the game was 
first invented; once allow your first line of national 
defense to be torn down, even in sport, and you have 
a situation in which every member of the Chinese 
Defense Society must rise in patriotic protest. But 
broken the wall is; and while the players sit help- 
lessly by, the Wind who is to open the wall throws 
the dice, adds his present number to the number the 
Banker threw (doubtless one of a gang of interna- 
tional bankers intent on an oppressive consortium), 
counts off, starting from the right end of the wall 
until he gets to the point indicated by the total of 
the two throws, and puts these two tiles on top of the 
next two, making a pile four tiles high to denote 
the end of the wall and the spot where the mettle of 
the Chinese marines is to be put to the test, and if 
they falter, Heaven help the women and children of 
old China. 

Everybody, beginning with the Banker (just as 
Magnus Johnson would predict), now begins to 
demolish the old Chinese wall by picking up tiles 

(Continued on page 290) 
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‘Because there are a great many new voters in this 
country who are just learning — and because there are 
a great many old ones who have forgotten — how we 
elect the President, we are printing this article. We find 
that the ranks of the ignorant include a great number 
of intelligent business men, a great portion of the newly 
enfranchised women, some hundreds of editors and 
others grown hazy during the last four years on the 
details of electing the chief executive. Because we want 
only statements of fact, not theories or digressions or 
personalities, we have asked Professor William B. 
Munro, Professor of Government at Harvard to write 
the A BCs of President choosing, so that he who runs 

to the voting booth may read. — The Editors. 


HE men who framed the constitution of the 
United States in 1787 had many difficult prob- 
lems to solve, but the one which perplexed them 
more than any other was the method of electing a 
President. First and last they considered a dozen 
plans, including direct election by the people, 
election by Congress, election by the state legisla- 
tures, and appointment by the governors of the 
states; but they could not agree on any of these 
methods. The debates indicate a wide difference of 
opinion and the convention took more than thirty 
votes on this subject. 
The plan which the convention finally adopted 
was a compromise. It provided that: 


Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors equal 
to the whole number of senators and representatives 
to which the state may be entitled in Congress. 


These electors were then to meet in their respective 
states and independently cast their ballots for the 
chief magistrate of the nation. It was not contem- 
plated that there would be any nominating of 
candidates or that the electors would be pledged in 
advance. It was not even assumed that these 
electors would be chosen by the people. The con- 
stitution provides that each state shall “appoint,” 
and the expectation was that the state legislatures 
might themselves name the electors, which is what 
several of them did at the outset. 

The framers of the constitution were dead set 
against two things, to wit, direct democracy and 
political parties. They were fearful that direct 
democracy would be a prelude to despotism in 
America as it had been in ancient republics. So they 
rejected by a large majority the proposal to let the 
people choose the President directly. And as for 
political parties (or factions as they were then 


The Least That a Voter Should Know 


By William B. Munro 


called), the constitution simply ignored them. 
Everybody hoped in 1787 that there would be no 
political parties in America as there had been in 
England. 

For a short time the system functioned exactly as 
was expected. There were no nominations for the 
presidency or vice presidency; the electors were not 
pledged in advance. In 1789, and again in 1792, 
every elector spontaneously voted for Washington. 
Then things began to shape themselves differently. 
In all the states the function of choosing the electors 
was turned over to the people. Two political parties 
arose and became active; at the election of 1800 
both these parties nominated their candidates and 
every elector voted in accordance with his pledge. 
Thereafter the work of the presidential electors 
became and has remained a mere formality. The 
people do the choosing, and do it just as directly 
as though there were no presidential electors at all. 
In other words we have developed by usage a 
method of election which is essentially what the 
framers of the constitution sought to avoid. The 
stone which the builders rejected has become the 
chief stone of the corner. 

The constitution ignores the existence of political 
parties but these organizations are of prime im- 
portance in the actual workings of American 
government. It is amazing that the Fathers of the 
Republic, practical men that they were, should 
have contemplated the possibility of conducting 
any form of popular government without them. The 
school textbooks tell us that American political 
parties began in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. But John Adams was more nearly correct 
when he declared that they “began with human 
nature.” There were Whigs and Tories in colonial 
days and there were bound to be parties of some 
sort whether the constitution ignored them or not. 
No system of representative government has ever 
existed for any length of time without them. 


| pene first nominations for the presidency were 
made by congressional caucuses. The senators 
and representatives of each political party went into 
secret conclave and agreed upon their respective 
candidates. Then the people were asked to choose 
electors pledged to these candidates, which they 
did. From 1800 to 1820 the nominations at each 
election were made in this way. But the congres- 
sional caucus was at best a poor makeshift and it 
became very unpopular. The people clamored for 
a more direct share in making the nominations and 
in 1824 the caucus was abandoned. In its place was 
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evolved the national party conventions which we 
continue to use at the present day. Each political 
party has its own national convention and these 
conventions, which have their existence wholly 
outside the constitution and the laws, are of su- 
preme importance in the electoral process. For it is 
their function to narrow the field of candidates 
until the issue, when it goes before the people, is 
virtually a matter of choosing one from two. To 
understand how we elect a President, therefore, it 
is necessary to know how these national party con- 
ventions are organized and how they do their work. 

Each political party determines for itself the way 
in which its national convention shall be organized, 
where it shall meet, and what procedure it shall 
follow. Hence the Republican and Democratic 
conventions are somewhat differently constituted. 
Both conventions, however, are made up of dele- 
gates from all the states as well as from the District 
of Columbia and the insular possessions. Some are 
delegates-at-large, chosen on a state-wide basis; 
others represent congressional districts. The Demo- 
cratic convention has somewhat the larger member- 
ship. In both conventions there is one alternate for 
every delegate. These alternates sit at the rear of 
the convention hall and serve as substitutes for the 
delegates whenever occasion arises. All arrange- 
ments for holding these conventions, including the 
place and time of meeting, are made by the national 
committees. Each political party has its own 
national committee, made up of one committeeman 
from every state, and each committee elects its 
own chairman. 

Until about a dozen years ago the delegates to 
the national conventions were nowhere chosen 
directly by the voters. They were appointed in a 
variety of ways, usually by state conventions or by 
conventions held in the congressional districts. 
When the Progressive party came into the field, 
however, it started a vigorous campaign to have 
the delegates chosen directly by the people at 
presidential primaries, and to a considerable extent 
this campaign was successful. In one state after 
another the presidential primary was established by 
law, sometimes with the provision that the voters 
should not gnly elect delegates at the primary but 
might also express their preference for a particular 
candidate, thus pledging the delegates to support 
that candidate at the convention. Presidential 
primaries are now held in more than twenty states; 
the others continue to choose their delegates by the 
old plan. Ten years ago President Wilson urged 
that these primaries be made mandatory in all the 
states by federal law, but this suggestion was never 
accepted by Congress. The constitutionality of such 
a law would be more than doubtful. And in any 
case the plan of choosing delegates by means of 
presidential primaries is not measuring up to ex- 
pectations. It has prolonged the turmoil and in- 





creased the costliness of the campaign. Two states 
have abandoned it after having given it a trial, and 
some other states are likely to do the same. 

The choosing of delegates is carried on in the 
various states during the spring months of a presi- 
dential year. Some states begin early and their 
action naturally influences the drift of party senti- 
ment in the states which elect delegates later. It is 
for this reason that the movement in support of 
some one candidate may easily approach the 
dimensions of a landslide, as it has done in the 
Republican ranks during the past few weeks. By 
the middle of May all the delegates have been 
chosen and in June the conventions assemble. Two 
huge gatherings are brought together, usually in 
sweltering weather, to perform the most difficult 
task that any body of men and women could be 
given to do. Some delegates are already pledged, 
some are free to make up their minds after the 
convention meets. The outcome may be a foregone 
conclusion or it may be anybody’s guess. The main 
business of the convention, in any event, is to make 
a nomination, to do it as quickly as possible, and 
to come as near unanimity as it can. How it sets 
about doing this will be explained in a later article. 
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O ONE these days, except a few of 

us Wordsworthians, expects to dis- 
cover innocence among the young. If a 
trained diagnostician were to undergo the 
alarming experience of meeting a thor- 
oughly innocent child, he would instantly 
attribute the phenomenon to adenoids or 
tonsils, or to some other pathological con- 
dition which would result in arrested: de- 
velopment, that strange disease of modern 
life. Such a child, he would argue, must 
have a young head on old shoulders, must 
have achieved its cultural apex and limit 
at the age of three. But, if not technically 
innocent, one does expect to find among 
the young a lack of sophistication and of 
worldly wisdom. One expects them to ex- 
press a quick, glowing delight as each new 
vision swims into their ken; one feels that 
theirs is the moment of Romance, the 
hour of the wonderful dream, that in their 
dewy freshness they will enjoy with al- 
most too poignant a rapture the circus, 
for example, or the theatre, or a trip to 
Europe. And one is wrong. 

Youth is—as a matter of fact—the 
period of the most intense sophistication, 
of the narrowest adherence to type, of the 
most exact convention. Every normal 
boy enjoys an acute perception of the 
slightest deviation from type, of the small- 
est infraction of the folkways of his group. 
Every new experience from a_ purple 
necktie to a contralto voice must square 
with the accepted standards of his circle 
or be viewed with a suspicion which finds 
relief in mirth. As we Wordsworthians 
grow older and travel daily farther from 
the East, the sharp edges of convention 
become blunted. This is the well-known 
mellowing process frequently referred to 
by writers of the philosophic school who 
have passed their prime or grand climac- 
teric. We learn with years to say “How- 
dydo” in the street to an esthetic ac- 
quaintance who wears a pink bow tie and 
a sombrero, and no longer pretend to be 
reading the newspaper or to be intrigued 
by an undone bootlace. 

But a boy who wore lavender trousers 
to his Latin class would run no small dan- 
ger of annihilation at the hands and feet 
of his fellows; and a youth who admitted 
that he preferred the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum to the Polo Grounds would, in all 
probability, be hunted down like a mad 
dog. 

All this is hard on us Wordsworthians 
who believe that the youth is Nature’s 
priest and by the vision splendid is his 
way attended. We do not understand our 
own disappointment when we take a 
young person to the theatre. As our sim- 
ple, poetic souls thrill to the beauties of a 


By Chanticleer 


purple cardboard sunset, it is unpleasant 
to hear a sniggering at our sides and a 
whisper requesting us to observe that the 
trees are phoney. When we writhe in 
artistic communion with the ladies of the 
Ex Imperial Russian Court, when our 
throats make vague gutteral reactions to 
the hoarse rhythm of a Volga boatman, 
it is a sad thing to hear the voice of a little 
companion advising us that Sneepfrinski 
—of all persons the Divine Sneepfrinski, 
that superb creature, that god of the 
dance—that Sneepfrinski has a funny 
Adam’s apple. It is discouraging enough 
for any man in the prime and mellowness 
of life to observe the utter sophistication 
of the young, but it is particularly bitter 
for us Wordsworthians. 

The sorrow that éomes over me at the 
thought of a child at the theatre was oc- 
casioned by the sight of one the other day 
alongside a peculiarly inept and fatuous 
uncle. And yet, my own experience in 
tender years should have taught me some- 
thing. For, as a boy, I was dragged un- 
willingly to Opera, on the absurd assump- 
tion that there I would learn to love music. 
As I sat through hours of mania, occasion- 
ally relieved by imbecility, as I strove to 
Lohengrin and bear it, I was oppressed 
naturally enough with a sense of gloom 
for my own lot and of pity for my elders. 
The futility, the pitiful weakness of the 
adult mind which could rejoice in such 
rubbish and twaddle filled me with con- 
cern. And then, taking heart of grace, I 
would shake off these sombre thoughts 
and pounce on such crumbs of joy, such 
particles of pleasure as came my hungry 
way. Perhaps the breeches of a plump 
tenor would creak ominously when he 
tried to kneel. If so, it was a pleasant 
thing. Once, I remember, the motive 
power of a gondola in a Venetian scene 
consisted of a depressed stage hand in 
shirtsleeves and a derby hat, and as all 
unwittingly he crawled incontinent from 
the shelter of a flock of waves into the 
vision of the audience, I shouted with 
delight, for I was a happy child. My sub- 
adolescent eye, ranging the scene like that 
of some sombre eagle or buzzard, marked 
with a horrid accuracy every mistake of 
the performers. Around me sat myriads 
of middle-aged imbeciles, enjoying imag- 
ined beauties and the processes of their 
own digestions, but I—only I and such 
other wretched little boys as were present 
—were right in our vision; wise with a 
strange wisdom. Yet no Bank President 
arose to apostrophize me as— 


“Thou best philosopher who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind!” 


The Young Persona non Grata 


Instead our elders kicked us in the shins 
and told us not to wriggle. 

Indeed it is high time that the fixed idea 
concerning the young boy at the opera or 
theatre be taken from the mothballs and 
given to the deserving janitor. It is a relic 
of that comfortable Victorian tradition 
which assigned a definite mental reaction 
to each sort and condition of men and 
assumed an unanimity on the part of the 
assignees. Thackeray, for instance, is re- 
sponsible for the assumption that little 
boys enjoy the pantomime to which they 
are taken by their uncles, sad, disillu- 
sioned men-of-the-world, half-pay majors 
and the like, who see in the performance 
only the creaking cords and pulleys, the 
flimsy scenery, the bewigged and painted 
actresses. As a matter of fact the little 
boys were only amused when the fairy 
tripped on her spear or the hero sneezed 
and his moustache blew off. The silly 
business of the stage left them entirely 
cold, but the half-pay majors were 
charmed, positively charmed, by the per- 
formance. Men of the world are, com- 
pared with a bright modern youth, little 
better than so many mooning mystics. 

I return to the small boy and his uncle 
beside whom I sat lately at a nice exciting 
play about crime and the underworld. 
My heart bled for the uncle, a good uneasy 
man who meant well, but played as it 
seemed to me, but a sorry part. I too have 
explained theatrical matters to a young 
persona non grata and have found the 
going difficult, but even I could have 
avoided the more sodden ineptitudes of 
this avuncular total loss. Their conversa- 
tion came to me intermittently, somewhat 
as follows: 


17? 


Boy—“ Uncle 

Uncle—“Yes, old top.” (4 sporting at- 
tempt but a complete fizzle, a damp pin- 
wheel.) 

Boy (shudders a little and speaks in lower 
voice) —“‘ Why doesn’t the lady with the 
light hair see the fat man in the silk hat 
who is hiding behind the wicker chair?” 

Uncle—“ Because, he is not supposed to.” 

Boy—“But she can’t help seeing him 
through the chair.” 

Uncle—‘ Perhaps so, but in the plot of the 
play she is not intended to know that 
he is hiding there.” 

Boy—“Oh!” 

Uncle—“ Bravo, bravo! Wasn’t that a 
fine exit, my boy?” (Odsolete.) 

Boy—“ But Uncle, why when he slammed 
the door, did the stone walls shake and 
wave? They must be made of cloth.” 

(Continued on page opposite 296) 
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Readers and Writers 


HERE was a time, not so many years 

ago, when publishers, both here and 
in England, were inclined to look rather 
dubiously at manuscripts composed of 
critical essays collected from newspapers 
and magazines. When these appeared in 
book form, it was usually because the 
author was well known in some other 
sphere. On the continent of Europe, ever 
since the days of Sainte-Beuve’s “ Cause- 
ries du Lundi,” volumes of such essays 
have been popular and frequent, in many 
instances being the only works published 
by their authors. In the English-speaking 
world we are gradually coming around to 
the Continental view in such matters, for 
the output of reprinted essays and re- 
views is considerably increased each 
season. I have already had occasion to 
refer to “ Enchanted Aisles,” by Alexander 
Woollcott, and “The Seven Lively Arts,” 
by Gilbert Seldes, but there are many 
more, and not all of them by any means 
negligible. 


Three of them have just passed from 
my writing-table to my shelves, which is 
a sign, at least, of some intention on my 
part to give them a more permanent 
welcome than is often the lot of literary 
essays when they find themselves in the 
pile of books which usually confront the 
uneasy reviewer, conscious of all that he 
has left undone. The volumes in ques- 
tion are as dissimilar as it is possible for 
the work of three contemporary critics to 
be, who are engaged in commenting upon 
the current literature of these states. 
“Many Minds” (Knopf), by Carl Van 
Doren, is the work of a professor; “The 
Creative Life” (Liveright), by Ludwig 
Lewisohn, is the work of an ex-professor; 
“Taking the Literary Pulse” (Doran), is 
the work of a medical doctor. All three 
are at present more or less occupied in 
discussing the books of the day: Mr. Van 
Doren from the editorial chair of The 
Century Magazine, Mr. Lewisohn in the 
New York Nation, and Dr. Collins, as a 
free-lance, in various New York period- 
icals and newspapers. 


Of the three, it is the doctor who is 
the most conservative and academic. In 
fact, his chief claim to fame is due, I 
suspect, to the notoriety achieved by his 
first book of essays, “The Doctor Looks 
at Literature,” which provoked the pro- 
fessional intellectuals to a certain amount 
of abuse a year or so ago, when his on- 
slaughts upon D. H. Lawrence, James 
Joyce, Marcel Proust and other idols, led 
the literary men to entreat the doctor to 
stick to his last. Dr. Collins seems to have 


By Ernest Boyd 


no sense of proportion, whether in praise 
or blame. In French he chooses for lengthy 
examination a number of books which 
had a topical interest at the moment in 
which his articles appeared, but which 
are out of place in the perspective of a 
serious volume of literary criticism. In 
his dissertations upon American novels, 
he is apt, too, to dwell upon obscure, if 
heavily advertised works, which are 
doubtless as dull and furtively sexual as 
he says, but which obviously do not 
matter. 


There has been so much railing at 
professors by misunderstood aesthetes, 
and by genuinely irritated iconoclasts 
like H. L. Mencken, that there has natu- 
rally arisen a new species to soften these 
angers and to effect a liaison between the 
new literary world and the old. I shall not 
attempt to name even the three most 
conspicuous who reign in New York, and 
to whose ranks the advent of Professor 
Stuart P. Sherman is now announced, as 
the Literary Editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. Suffice it to say, that 
Professor Carl Van Doren must be 
counted one of that company whose task 
it is to prove that one may be a Doctor of 
Literature and yet an appreciator of 
Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser and 
Sherwood Anderson. Professor Sherman 
has emphatically dissociated himself from 
the last two, but the creator of “ Babbitt”’ 
has in him an unexpected champion. Mr. 
Van Doren’s distinguishing mark, it 
appears to me, is his capacity for just 
that catholicity at which Mr. Stuart 
Sherman shies. He can understand and 
appreciate everybody who is anybody. 
He is almost inhumanly without preju- 
dice. George Ade and Mary Austin, Carl 
Sandburg and Robert Frost, Ring Lardner 
and George Santayana — these are a few 
of the subjects of his admiration in “Many 
Minds.” 

His master-stroke, however, is his 
ability to salute Stuart P. Sherman in a 
chapter entitled “The Great and Good 
Tradition,” and in the same breath H. L. 
Mencken, in a chapter entitled “Smart- 
ness and Light.” He does not wholly 
approve of either of these gentlemen, but 
his reservations are so gentle, when com- 
pared with his encomiums, that the 
average reader will doubtless feel that 
Mr. Van Doren’s blessing accompanies 
the diametrically opposed ideals and 
efforts of these two influential critics. I 
can testify, for my own part, that it is 
possible to read both authors with intense 
enjoyment, but I confess that the power 
to write about them both in equal terms 


of appreciation is beyond me; just as it 
is inconceivable to me that the work of a 
pure poet of authentic lineage, such as 
Robert Frost, can be balanced in the same 
scales with the sophomoric eroticism of 
Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay. She here 
is accorded the attention reserved by 
certain circles in New York for all her 
doings, literary and otherwise. 

I once read an enthusiastic review, by 
a militant feminist (the species that when 
married insists upon being called ‘‘ Miss’’) 
of H. L. Mencken’s sardonic comment 
upon women and feminism, “‘In Defence 
of Women.” She approved the book and 
it slowly dawned upon me that radi- 
calism in literature covers a multitude of 
sins. For some strange reason, that 
ardent defender of militarism, capitalism 
and the established order, who has ex- 
pressed such contempt for liberal idealists 
as would shock Judge Gary himself, is the 
idol of most liberals and radicals. Con- 
sequently, while he lampoons feminism 
and ridicules every hope upon which it 
is based, he is not to be challenged as an 
ordinary mortal would be. We usually see 
this principle less strikingly in that touch 
of fellow-feeling which makes us wondrous 
kind in criticising our friends. When 
reviewed by a liberal, the novel of a 
liberal, however bad, is never so bad as. 
the novel of a conservative, however good. 


In the critical writings of Mr. Ludwig 
Lewisohn I have noticed the ever in- 
creasing entrenchment of this sympathy 
for liberal ideas upon the special domain 
of esthetics. “The Creative Life” is his 
fifth volume of criticism, and it shows. 
this defect on almost every page. Al- 
though not essays on specific authors and 
works, but general reflections upon liter- 
ary and artistic problems suggested by 
American life and American art, they 
deal incidentally with current books and 
plays. Invariably I find Mr. Lewisohn 
emphasizing the importance of such 
matters as sex, and coming to the defence 
of work that failed because of inferior 
execution, in the belief that failure was 
due to the advanced ideas or daring 
technique of the author. He is a critic of 
wider culture than many of his colleagues, 
and his concern for literature is something 
more than a desire to be in the swim or to 
keep right with both literary worlds, but 
that is not enough. If he will not keep 
political and social liberalism out of 
esthetics, he may help to foster the 
literature of Greenwich Village, and en- 
courage its state of perpetual adolescence, 
but his influence on American literature 


will be negligible. 
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Dr. Freud and Pollyanna 


By D. R. 


TAKING THE Literary Putse. By Joseph 
Collins. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. 


HE author of this book and of “The 

Doctor Looks at Literature” is a 
fluent man. Very often he has something 
to say; always he has a great deal to say 
about it. At times words gush from him as 
from some wild geyser. We get paragraphs 
like the following on Mademoiselle .de 
Maupin: 

It does not astonish us that the extraordinary 
pattern of Shizophrenia cut in durable cloth 
before Bleuler or Kahlbaum were born, that 
strange paradigm of Narcissimus which must 
be pleasing to the Freudians, the Chevalier 
d’Albert is permitted to say: “. . . I am sure 
if one shouJd go back six generations there 
would not be found amongst my ancestors one 
atom, that resembled that from which I was 
formed.” The only thing surer in the world 
than that one just like him would have been 


found, is that the Eighteenth Amendment to , 


the Constitution will never stop the consump- 
tion of alcohol by many of those who swear, 
whenever they seek permission to leave this 
country, that they will uphold the document 
which Gladstone said was the most meritorious 
that had emanated from the mind of modern 
man. 


Naturally such horrible writing by a 
critic of literature does not inspire a com- 
plete confidence in the delicacy and dis- 
crimination of his critical attitude. One 
wonders whether Dr. Collins dictates his 
prose to a stenographer or whether he 
dashes his essays off on the backs of pre- 
scription blanks, and loses some of them 
from time to time. Indeed, as a literary 
critic Dr. Collins, like Mr. H. L. Mencken, 
is a sound student of the ductless glands 
or of the inner ear. But if he lacks dis- 
crimination, he shares at least that en- 
thusiasm, that hearty gusto, which is 
about 98 per cent of Mr. Mencken’s criti- 
cal equipment. Dr. Collins will say of 
Baudelaire: “He influenced French poetry 
as no individual ever did before or since, 
and out of one small book of verse that he 
wrote has come more inspiration than 
from all the books of all his contempora- 
ries and descendants . . . ,” which is the 
kind of praise given by one Elk to a 
brother Elk after dinner. Dr. Collins is 
not, perhaps, as suddenly and vigorously 
enthusiastic as Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps, but he has something of that 
happy temperament, qualified by a dash 
of scientific learning of which Prof. 
Phelps is innocent. His intellectual pedi- 
gree might read: 

By — Dr. Freud; Out of — Pollyanna. 

And yet his book is interesting. He 
presents his digests of novels and plays in 
readable form, often amusingly told, and 
his comment on the morons and imbeciles 


who people modern fiction are frequently 
shrewd and pungent. His interest is 
chiefly in the psychology or pathology of 
the characters involved; and in this con- 
nection his medical training qualifies him 
to speak with authority. He does so; in 
fact his pronunciamentos on the sanity of 
a villain or the abnormality of a heroine 
are so positive, flatfooted, and categorical 
that they smack strongly of the consult- 
ing room; the good old family Doctor 
laying down the law to the trembling oaf 
of a patient. I should like his opinions 
better if they were tempered by some 
inkling of a doubt. When I read: “Sane 
Anglo-Saxons do not kill themselves,” or 
“Temperate, hard-headed business men 
never take to the brandy bottle when 
they are dying of ‘internal’ cancer,” or 
“No woman in love with one man can 
contemplate the possibility of ‘an affair’ 
with another man” —I am willing to 
believe that these statements represent 
original thought and are not mere repeti- 
tion of clichés, but I do wish the Doctor 
would define or explain or qualify —a 
“sane Anglo-Saxon” or a “hard-headed 
business man” or “in love.” 

The book is readable, not for its opin- 
ions on books or people, but because it is 
enthusiastic in spirit, and because Dr. 
Collins is, with all his sins, possessed. of 
the gift of being interesting — one hardly 
knows why. Perhaps a layman’s com- 
ment is fresher and less stilted than that 
of a learned clerk. A great many people 
will enjoy this book who walk rapidly 
toward the Exit sign when a Literary 
Brahmin discusses beautiful letters. But 
it is a comment on the critical standards 
of our journalism that these essays should 
have appeared in the North American Re- 
view, The Bookman, The International 
Book Review, the “literary sections” of 
the New York Times, the Herald and the 
Evening Post. 

I expect soon to write a series of papers 
for Zhe Lancet. Is there nothing in 
reciprocity? 


D. R. 
%——_* 
Baron Munchausen in 
Russia 


Tue Waite Devin or THE Brack Sea. 
By Lewis Stanton Palen, New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co. 

(ee narrative covers the experiences 

of a Russian officer during the Revo- 
lution and the subsequent struggles be- 
tween Bolshevik and White forces in the 

Crimea. The name of the officer is with- 

held, but we are given to understand that 

he was rich, noble, brave, and so stern in 
his opposition to the Bolshevik bands 


that English sailors christened him The 
White Devil of the Black Sea. 

Mr. Palen was the collaborator on 
“Beasts, Men and Gods,” that simple 
account of almost miraculous adventures, 
a work which I read last year with frank 
incredulity. Not that such adventures 
were impossible in the mad world of 
Siberia and Mongolia after the Russian 
Revolution, but because such an accumu- 
lation of what Stevenson called “brute 
incident” in the career of the escaping 
savant was simply beyond the digestive 
power of my credulity. In the present 
instance the adventures of the hero are 
less exotic but equally amazing. 

The author has a strange gift in assem- 
bling a mass of adventure sufficient, in 
the hands of Mr. Oppenheim, to thrill a 
generation, and then with peculiar deft- 
ness in de-thrilling the narrative. Danger, 
death, atrocity become quite common- 
place. The White Devil plots the assassi- 
nation of Lenine and Trotsky, is arrested 
time and again, executed once by a 
grossly inefficient firing squad, slays some 
hundreds of people, lives in the midst of 
hideous peril, escapes from monstrous 
dangers by the skin of his teeth — and 
at the end of each chapter, the reader 
stifles a slight yawn. 

If, in a succession of such incidents, the 
element of suspense is necessarily lacking, 
one would find compensation in taking 
the narrative as a plain story of life in a 
mad moment and place. But this good 
intention, too, is defeated by the in- 
genious Mr. Palen, who somehow con- 
trives to make his narrative unreal. I 
could suggest that for his next book Mr. 
Palen confine himself to one chapter of 
the story of a fleeing, fighting Russian 
and forbear to write it until he has 
reread at least three times the history of 
Robinson Crusoe. D.R 


Short Stories — A Daily 
Dozen 


Prize Stories OF 1923 — The O. Henry 
Memorial Award. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

RIZE-GIVING involves a definite 

standard of judgment, and the title 
of this award proclaims the O. Henry 
tradition the basis of assay. Whether or 
not we consider the stories selected for 
publication works of art depends largely 
upon our acceptance of the O. Henry 

Union Rules. As we read the stories, the 

rules emerge like the skeleton in a devel- 

oping X-ray plate, until they are the most 
conspicuous part of the picture. Occa- 
sionally a story — discovered not to be 
in the “special mention” group — makes 
us, as it were in spite of itself, forget 


technic in the real interest of character or . 


situation, — as in Jesse Lynch Williams’ 
“Not Wanted” or “Nice Neighbors” by 
Mary S. Watts. But the prevailing effect 
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of the collection is one of uniformity — 
uniformity of treatment, certainly, but 
then treatment, handling, seems to be the 
important thing here, — dexterous manip- 
ulation of material, almost any material, 
with endless variety of setting. Staging, 
costumes, “effects” may be as elaborate 
as one pleases— the liberality of a Belasco 
production is permitted, provided the 
rules of construction are scrupulously 
observed throughout, and “initial im- 
pulse,” “climax” and “dénouement” 
march regularly to the crowning joy — 
thrown in for good measure—of a 
trick “curtain.” What more does the 
public want? Ingenuity, smartness, even 
tragic relief, if we must have variety! The 
management aims to please, but must 
assert the superior knowledge won by 
experience of sure fire stuff. And if the 
Fannie Hursts don’t get you the Nina 
Putnams must! Perhaps the best method 
of destroying the O. Henry cult would be 
to enact legislation (more!) compelling 
every literate citizen to read a daily dozen 
short stories fulfilling every requirement 
of the code. 
D. B. W. 


The Soviet Hinterland 


Rep Bear or YELLOw Dracon. By Mar- 
guerite Harrison. New York: Doran & 
Co. 


HERE is a region far over the curve 

of the globe, a vast area half pink, 
half yellow of which the general public 
knows but little; northern Manchuria, 
inner Mongolia, the Gobi Desert and that 
barren stretch that is outer Mongolia, a 
land of immense potential wealth for 
which the Red Bear and the Yellow 
Dragon must some day come to open 
struggle. 

It was to determine the extent of the 
various influences at work in this part of 
the world, as well as the truth of the 
rumours current in the west of Japanese 
penetration into Sakhalin and Siberia, 
that Mrs. Marguerite Harrison set out 
from America in the spring of 1922. Only 
lately released from ten months’ imprison- 
ment in Moscow we cannot but admire 
her courage in once more approaching the 
lair of the Bear. Mrs. Harrison, however, 
seems plentifully supplied with daring and 
thoroughly oblivious to any obstacles 
which may be put in her path. That brand 
of determination is very necessary for 
successful foreign correspondents, as well 
as an ability to land themselves within 
the center of the picture. This the author 
always manages to do. A skilled observer, 
one of her greatest qualities seems to be 
that she not only locates the one person 
from whom desired information may be 
obtained, but, with a happy knack of 
inspiring their confidence, she makes a 
friend of each victim. Japanese, Koreans, 
Mongolians, Russians, missionaries, gen- 
erals and government officials; she inter- 


views them almost without their knowing 
it, and her snapshots are both amusing 
and illuminating. 

Her accounts of conditions in Japan and 
China are interesting but not particu- 
larly important. When she penetrates 
Mongolia and the Far Eastern Republic 
the real significance of the book begins. 
She is arrested by Soviet authorities and 
imprisoned in Moscow, where she con- 
trasts prison conditions with those pre- 
vailing during her incarceration of the 
preceding year. Altogether this record of 
a courageous, intelligent, inquisitive trav- 
eler among the mysteries and dangers of 
the Soviet hinterland inspires respect and 
keeps our interest. 

L. K. 


Business in Fiction 
Commerce in Romance — Conservative 
and Liberal 
Epucation or AnTHony Dare. By 
Archibald Marshall. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co. 


Tue Hoarpinc. By John Owen. New 
York: E. P. Dutton. 


N entertaining evolution in the British 
view of “business” and its attend- 

ant evils, “hustle” and “publicity” is 
disclosed in these novels, As might be 
expected, the former presents the business 
apprenticeship of his hero as a Purgatory 
through which the young man must pass 
before entering the Paradise of Cambridge 
where, purged of every commercial con- 
tact, he enters into gentlemanly rest. 
We behold Anthony saved from even the 
type of “trade” that implies a hereditary 
partnership in a feudal office-organiza- 
tion, where grey-haired retainers point 
with pride to three-score years with the 
Firm come Michaelmas, and can but 
rejoice as he approaches the Law Tripos 
and the “Little-Go” with the indifference 
becoming a gentleman if not a scholar. 
It is almost a shock to realize that this is 
a contemporary novel — so strong is the 
flavor of the past. A sense, deepening as 
one reads, of the unbroken continuity of 
English social tradition is due to more 
than the mere effect of a novel-sequence, 
implies more than the descent of Trol- 
lope’s mantle upon Marshall’s shoulders. 
He is the present prophet of the large class 
of educated English people that has not 
changed its social value-judgments 
since the Reformation and is not likely to 
change them at the strident urgency of 
Democratic Industrialism,—the class 
that dreads and despises change of any 
sort, to whom undisguised ambition is 
bad form, “push” is vulgar, and the 
essential value of “birth” unquestion- 
able. Of this Haute Bourgeoisie Marshall 
is the Laureate, hymning the beauty of 
decorum in accents never ruder than 
those of the genteeler emotions — al- 
though his tone strengthens, deepens to 


sweet and happy resonance when he sings 
of homely virtues — loyalty, friendship, 
family affection. Pleasant books these — 
stories of leisurely, friendly, simple lives, 
familiar to our emotions if not to our 
background. Tony’s education ambles 
along as did the chronicles of the Clin- 
tons, making contacts amiable, amusing, 
or mildly disagreeable with other amiable, 
amusing, or mildly disagreeable lives. 
Gentle satire creeps in—even good- 
humored ridicule, as in the delicious 
incident of Aunt Charlotte and the 
tracts. But the fundamentals of the code 
and creed change not at all — “Thank 
God!” say some — “Can you beat it!” 
say others. 

“The Hoarding” reveals the gallant 
effort being made by the conscientious 
English progressive to catch up with 
modern views of commercial enterprise — 
even, with the generosity of British 
Liberalism, to defend them! Fearlessly, 
John Owen evolves romance from what 
might have been satire, and claims for 
his hero’s inspired scheme of using 
masterpieces of art as mediums for ad- 
vertising, that “Art influences mind and 
morals. The hoarding is the poor man’s 
picture-gallery. If you give him rotten 
art — by which I mean bad, cheap draw- 
ings — you're giving him rotten morals” 
— so that it not only pays but uplifts to 
advertise! The reader is assured of the 
honorable quality of Liberal publicity 
by the contrast of Boxrider, the upright 
go-getter, with the literary reptile of 
devious and subterranean advertising 
methods who threatens his happiness. 
The draughtsmanship of Mr. Owen’s 
characters — particularly the women — 
is not worthy of his ideals for the Hoard- 
ings, — although his very effective study 
of the neurotic Senior partner is a con- 
vincing exception. Neither is his situation 
particularly striking to the American 
reader of commercial romance, surfeited 
with success-stunt stories of the Saturday 
Evening Post brand. But it affirms the 
breadth of spirit in our English cousins 
that can continue to seek and find good 
in democratic institutions while dwelling 
in the happy consciousness of a politico- 
social tradition practically inviolate. 

D. B. W. 


Contraband and Cooking 


My Drptomatic Epucation. By Norval 
Richardson. New York: Dodd Mead 
and Co. 

it is a pity that the publishers of this 

very entertaining book permit them- 
selves so commonplace an advertisement 
as that which appears on the inevitable 
jacket, where one is informed in a single 
paragraph that “It is the human interest 
of this book which makes it so thoroughly 
readable .. . and above all the reader 
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interest” whatever that may mean. Yet 
the book itself deserves better, for it is a 
charming and rather intimately told story 
of the life of its author during fifteen years 
in the Diplomatic Service in Cuba and 
Copenhagen, in Rome during the war, in 
Chile, Portugal and Japan, 
It is not a reproach that the difficulties 
of arranging a luncheon assume the same 
importance as the difficulties of deciding 
questions of Contraband to an enemy 
nation, for the book is quite unpreten- 
tious except in its format. It is in fact the 
personal experiences of a Secretary of 
Legation or Embassy during one of the 
most astonishing periods of the history of 


the world. 
F. D. W. G. 


FitzGerald Again 


Epwarp FirzGerat>D AND BERNARD 
Barton with a Foreword by Viscount 
Grey of Falloden. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

He happily are more letters of that 

most humorous and lovable man, 

Edward FitzGerald, as fresh and sparkling 

after eighty years as the dew of which 

their writer so often speaks. They are 
filled with a compelling though elusive 
charm, a friendly, intimate atmosphere. 

Indeed they are a record of the ten years’ 

friendship between FitzGerald and Ber- 

nard Barton, which ended only with the 
latter’s death and to which FitzGerald’s 
subsequent marriage with Barton’s daugh- 
ter formed a brief unhappy epilogue. 
And with their charm and friendliness, 
runs FitzGerald’s keen and very particu- 
lar humor. In every letter there are amus- 
ing personal observations and in all the 
letters a sense of beauty, of color, and 
form, which makes one understand the 
Translator of the Rubaiyat. 


F. D. W. G, 


Abolishing the Gold 
Standard 


Monetary Rerorm. By John Maynard 
Keynes. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. 


" HE effects of the impoverishment, 

throughout Europe, of the middle 
class, out of which most good things have 
come, must slowly accumulate in a decay 
of Science and Art,” says John Maynard 
Keynes in “Monetary Reform.” This 
impoverishment has been brought about 
by insidious, indirect taxation through 
vast issues of paper money. The lifelong 
savings of the unorganized middle class 
have been bled away through this mone- 
tary inflation, organized wage earners 
have been touched comparatively lightly, 
mortgages and old debts have been can- 
celed with phantom money, and certain 
types of business men enriched enor- 


mously. This swift destruction of middle 
class thrift is of profound interest to us in 
the United States. During the past ten 
years we have had an extraordinary in- 
crease, 150%, to be exact, of thrift through 
purchase of life insurance which is a sys- 
tem of contracts to return exact sums of 
money at definite future dates. The true 
value of money is the amount of food, 
clothing, coal, housing and comforts which 
it will secure. If our dollar saved in 1924 
will buy only half or one tenth as much of 
these necessaries when it is paid back to 
us in 1950 as it buys today, our thrift 
will have been futile and the most prudent 
will suffer the worst. The total amount of 
life insurance in force in the United States 
is more than fifty’ billion dollars, equal to 
$2,500 per family. Hence the importance 
of monetary reform which will maintain 
stability of prices. 

It is an historical fact that prolonged 
war or social upheaval, back to the ear- 
liest dawn of economic record, has been 
accompanied by progressive deterioration 
in the real value of the successive legal 
tenders which have represented money. 
Through thousands of years the cow was 
the chief unit of price in the Mediterra- 
nean region and sheep were small change. 
These units of value and their successors 
were demonetized in due course. The 
World War appears to have demonetized 
gold. “Therefore, since I regard stability 
of prices, credit, and employment as of 
paramount importance, and since I feel 
no confidence that an old-fashioned gold 
standard will even give us the modicum 
of stability that it used to give, I reject 
the policy of restoring the gold standard 
on pre-war lines,” is Mr. Keynes’ opinion. 

Mr. Keynes’ plan of monetary reform 
to assure stability of prices, credit, and 
employment, is that England shall adopt 
the actual system which has grown up 
since the war, and that the United States, 
through the Federal Reserve Board, shall 
codperate with England. That system is, 
1) The internal or home price level is kept 
steady by the amount of credit created by 
the banks; 2) Cash, in the form of Bank 
or Currency Notes, is supplied in such 
quantities as are called for by the amount 
of credit created and the resulting home 
price level; 3) Gold is left to itself as a 
commodity; 4) The foreign exchanges are 
unregulated and left to look after them- 
selves. This monetary system is similar 
to that of the compensated commodity 
plan of Professor Irving Fisher, but is 
superior in that it applies directly to com- 
modity prices without the intervention of 
the single, variable commodity, gold. And 
that it is based on future price conditions 
rather than on past prices. 

“Monetary Reform” is filled with ma- 
terial for sober thought by all thrifty 
folk, as well as by bankers, business ex- 
ecutives, and Senators. It lays down a 
clear, open road to stability of prices, 
credit, and employment. Unlike most 


books on finance it is brief, concise, witty 
and vividly interesting. 


H. W. Jorpan. 


Mah Jong in One Lesson 


(Continued from page 283) 

from it. Each draws thirteen tiles, and 
then what is termed the play begins. The 
game has already been going on a long 
time, to be sure, but up to now it has been 
just fun-making, not real play. At this 
point the ambitious young man is advised 
to cease laughing to himself at the ridic- 
ulous designs on the tiles and address him- 
self to the serious matters before him. 


The Play Begins 


Everyone has his own rules, which he 
tries desperately to force upon his fellow 
players. 

Exordium 


The game is over, that is to say, except 
for the scoring. This is too intricate a sub- 
ject to be gone into here; it would require 
at least a volume to itself. Suffice it to say 
that our ambitious young man, when the 
veterans of the game have finished com- 
puting the score, will find himself heavily 
in debt. But this should not deter him 
from playing again. For he must remem- 
ber what it will mean to his future career 
to be able to identify the one bamboo as 
indeed a bamboo and not a moulting cock- 
pheasant or a bumble-bee. It is only by 
infinite attention to such apparent details 
that success may be won in the greater 
game of life. Finally, our young friend can 
be assured that Mah Jong will broaden 
him, expand his personality, and give him 
the scope and vision so needed in our 
young men today; and as Henry Ford 
so aptly said at the annual dinner of 
the Transparent Windshield Corporation, 
“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” 

In Hiding 
By Frances Avery Faunce 
I will lift my burden so high 
They never shall guess 


There is any weight in my hands 
Save happiness. 


And while they covet the lightness 
Of my care, 

They will not see that my smile 
Is as thin as air. 


But if ever I come on a cool, 
Unpeopled place, 

I will lower my arms for a brief, 
Unthinking space. 


I must be wary not to trip 
At a turn, 

For fear of the things their wondering eyes 
Might learn. 
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A Number of Things 


Another Little Shindy 


Another shindy in the Mother of Par- 
liaments. Confusion worse confounded. 
The gentlemen of the Clyde in action 
again — threats, insults, epithets, Bil- 
lingsgate. “Haith, man,” shout the 
Clydeside Bolshevists, “ ’tis the end of 
the rotten Parliament.” 


The Never-Never Land 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson is going to have 
a real change. He has spent a very consid- 
erable part of his life in the Arctic region, 
and is now on his way to Australia to 
explore the great deserts, the “Never- 
Never Land” of that continent. He is 
accompanied by Capt. George H. Wilkins, 
another Arctic explorer, who served with 
Australian troops in the War. They will 
take an airplane with them for auxiliary 
use. 


One might infer from the press accounts 
of Mr. Stefansson’s plans that the greater 
part of the Australian continent (the 
total area of which is almost precisely 
that of the United States exclusive of 
Alaska) is terra incognita. That is not the 
fact. 


The chapter of Australian exploration 
in the larger sense is now closed. What 
remains is work of detail, being rapidly 
accomplished as a by-product of the 
quests for mineral treasures and pastur- 
age. The great Australian explorers have 
not been surpassed for heroism, perti- 
nacity, great hearts: Eyre, Leichhardt, 
Kennedy, Stuart, Burke, Wills, Warbur- 
ton, Forrest, Giles, many another. 


Not much left for poor Stefansson. He 
won’t be the first to burst anywhere in 
Australia, Alas, alas! The Odyssean urge, 
and nothing left to satisfy it..-The Poles 
become mere summer resorts; no more 
“Africas and untravelled parts”; a funic- 
ular railway to the top of Chomo Lungmo 
in prospect. No hope except in the prom- 
ised and now too-long delayed new Ice 
Age, after which the fun may begin all 
over again, 


Mr. Stefansson might do well to devote 
his attention to the Australian aborigines, 
who are fast dying out and concerning 
whom, before their complete “liquid- 
ation,” so to speak, we want all the in- 
formation we can get. They are generally 
admitted to be the most primitive speci- 
mens of Homo Sapiens. It is, then, some- 
thing of a blow to be told by the great 
Alfred Wallace that they are “really of 
Caucasian type and more nearly allied to 
ourselves than to the civilized Japanese or 


By Henry W. Bunn 


the brave and intelligent Zulus.” You 
may be right, Doctor, but why put it in 
that brutal, humiliating way? In fact, 
they are probably Dravidians, who are 
probably Mediterraneans, i. e. dark- 
whites. 


Nice people the Australian aborigines 
were discovered to be: little courage, no 
sexual morality whatever; much given to 
cannibalism, infanticide, sorcery; wor- 
shipping a Supreme Deity, whom they 
call Baiame, an old man asleep these many 
ages, but who will one day rise to eat the 
world; their idea of beauty, to be scarred 
with deep self-imposed gashes; no agricul- 
ture, no cattle; their food game, grubs, 
roots and reptiles; nudity almost univer- 
sal; liars and traitors. Golden lads and 
girls, you may see in them your Caucasian 
ancestors and, if you look closely, you may 
see among our voters many a “throw- 
back” to that type. 


The Hermes of Praxiteles 


Despite the chorus of “Noes” from 
art-lovers and art-critics in this country, 
Mr. Morgenthau continues to urge that 
the Hermes of Praxiteles be brought 
here for exhibition. It is incredible that 
the Greek Government or people should 
consent to such a thing. If so, whatever 
may be said of the claim of the modern 
Greeks to inherit, with little commixture 
of Slav or other strains, the blood of the 
ancient Hellenes, their attitude towards 
art is certainly far different from that of 
the ancients. 


Visitors to the Vatican galleries are apt 
to pause long before the exquisite statue 
called “Aphrodite at the Bath.” That 
statue is a copy by another hand of an 
original made by Praxiteles for the people 
of Cnidus. Long after the original was 
installed at Cnidus, the city fell terribly 
into debt, and the prosperous King Nico- 
medes of Bithynia offered to discharge 
the enormous total if the Cnidians would 
give him their “ Aphrodite.” The Cnidians 
indignantly refused. The above is cited 
to show the passionate attachment of the 
ancients to their masterpieces. Of course 
lending is quite a different thing from 
selling, but one cannot imagine the 
Cnidians consenting to expose their 
“Aphrodite” to such peril as that pro- 
posed for the Hermes, a still finer pro- 
duction. 


The Hermes statue is the only first- 
rate original by any of the greatest Greek 
sculptors which we possess. It is scarcely 
too much to say that it is the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world. The Parian 


marble from which it is cut is of rather 
coarse grain and therefore sensitive to 
rough handling. The statue is already 
sufficiently mutilated. Its further serious 
mutilation, not to say destruction or loss 
at sea, would be a world-tragedy. 


It is our prayer, O Hermes, that 


When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou 
say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


The Hittites 


Dr. Paul Haupt, Professor ot Semitic 
languages at Johns Hopkins, assures us 
that the Jews aren’t Semites at all, but a 
mixture mostly Hittite. 


The Hittites were a mighty power in 
Asia Minor and Syria between the limits 
of 2000 and 700 B.C., with a civilization 
and language all their own; but about 
the latter date they mysteriously dis- 
appeared (as such) from the scene, leav- 
ing apparently no memorials, linguistic 
or other. In 1876, however, the great 
Sayce identified certain inscriptions, re- 
mains of buildings, etc., as Hittite, and 
the total of such relics since recovered is 
considerable. For a long time no clue to 
the inscriptions could be discovered, but 
at last clues were found and the work of 
decipherment is now going briskly and 
merrily on. 


Some of the pundits regale us as fol- 
lows: The Trojans were an offshoot of 
the Hittites. The Etruscans of Italy were 
Trojans, (Vide Virgil.) The Etruscans 
have “bred out” the later-arriving Nor- 
dics. Ergo or Erga/l—the present-day 
Italians are Etruscans-Trojans-Hittites- 
Jews. Some of the aforesaid pundits dis- 
cover traces of Hittite in Latin. 


All this being so, the Palestinian man- 
date should be turned over to Italy, as the 
chief Hittite power. The Armenians also, 
it seems, are Hittites, and indeed Musso- 
lini has excellent grounds for asserting a 
claim to all Asia Minor and Syria as the 
Hittite Homeland. That would solve the 
problem of Italian emigration; whether 
by settlement in the Homeland, or by 
sacrifice of the surplus Italian Hittites to 
Mars and the Hittite Idea. It would, 
moreover, keep those towering spirits, 
Mussolini and Mustapha Kemal, amused 
with each other and out of mischief 
elsewhere. 

One has always been mystified about 


Mussolini; unable to place him, quite. 
We have it now. He is a Hittite. 
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Domestic 


Administration 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has let it 
be known that the immigration and 
taxation bills would receive the executive 
veto unless changed in conference. 

Of sentimental importance during the 
week was formal acceptance by Mr. Cool- 
idge on behalf of the United States of a 
gift of a portrait of the late President 
Harding, made by Canada. Ambassador 
Howard, in addition to bespeaking his own 
earnest hope for continuation of the more 
than century-long friendship between 
Canada and the United States, read a 
message from Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada, who declared he was 
glad to express an “earnest desire that the 
ceremony which marks this occasion may 
tend to promote and develop these feelings 
of mutual confidence and good-will be- 
tween the two peoples which it is ever my 
fervent wish to foster and maintain.” 
President Coolidge devoted much of his 
address to a tribute to the late President 
Harding. 

Another executive acceptance of the 
week made after about thirty seconds’ 
thought, was of an invitation from John 
Ringling to attend the Circus. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Coolidge diverted their atten- 








(Underwood &f Underwood) 


Appropriate to Memorial Day is this paint- 

ing by Vesper L. George, entitled “ His First 

Act” and representing President Coolidge 

at the grave of bis mother — the first place 

he went to after taking the oath as President 
of the United States 


tion from Congress and official affairs to 
the “greatest show on earth.” 

The only other member of the official 
family to do anything of particular im- 
portance was the new head of the Navy 
Department, Secretary Wilbur. Accom- 
panied by Mrs. Wilbur he journeyed to 
New York, where he inspected the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard and the battleship Colo- 
rado, there for repairs. In a subsequent 
address to the National Security League 
at the Hotel Astor, he announced that he 
planned to make the American Navy the 
best in the world. “This plan has in view 
a navy of 100 per cent equality with any 
other Power, plus a preponderance in 
items not covered by the disarmament 
treaty,” he said. As regards the recent 
startling report of Admiral Coontz on the 
poor condition of the Navy as demonstra- 
ted in recent manoeuvres, he called the 
fleet admiral too pessimistic. 


“There is absolutely nothing surprising in 
the report of Admiral Coontz,” said Secretary 
Wilbur. “The vessels performed in accord- 
ance with expectation. The fleet made an ex- 
cellent showing considering the conditions. 
Perhaps we shall soon be able to make public 
a report giving the fine record made by the 
officers and men during the manoeuvres.” 


The most important announcement 
made before the League was that when 
the ZR-3, the dirigible now being built 
for the United States in Germany, is 
received this fall it will be put in operation 
by the navy in an attempt to demonstrate 
that mail can be transported regularly 
between the United States and Europe in 
two days or less. 


William J. Burns, head of the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of 
Justice, resigned and his resignation was 
accepted by the Attorney General. 


Congress 


Congressional attention was momen- 
tarily diverted from pending legislation 
during the week by a resolution intro- 
duced in the upper house by Senator 
Lodge, Republican, of Massachusetts, 
looking toward the establishment of a 
World Court at The Hague with America 
as a member. As given in the New York 
Herald-Tribune the outstanding features 
of the world court called for by the Lodge 


resolution are: 


The court, a transformation of the present 
League of Nations tribunal, would be made a 
part of The Hague Peace Organization. 

It would consist of sixteen judges, selected 
by an electoral commission. 

This commission would consist of two com- 
mittees, one general, one special. On the former 


What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Joseph Clark Baldwin III 


William F. Burns, Director of the Bureau 

of Investigation of the Department of Fustice, 

who is out of a job due to the acceptance of 

his resignation by the Attorney General. His 

name was recently brought into the sensa- 

tional Teapot Dome oil investigation in 
the Senate 


would be representatives of all the powers 
signatory to the court agreement; on the latter 
delegates of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan and five other nations. 

The court would sit at least once a year. 

All signatory powers would accept as “com- 
pulsory” the decision of the court in all dis- 
putes relating to treaty interpretation, matters 
of international law and breach of international 
obligations. Any penalty imposed by the court 
would be binding. 


A coalition tax reduction bill passed 
the Senate during the week backed by 
Democrats and insurgents and went into 
the hands of conferees for finishing 
touches where if it remains unchanged it 
faces, according to report, a sure execu- 
tive veto. 

The income tax rates schedule as 
framed by the House and Senate, and 
included in the present law follows: 


Senate 


Normal — Two per cent on incomes of 
$4,000 and under; 4 per cent on incomes be- 
tween $4,000 and $8,000; 6 per cent above 
$8,000. 

Surtaxes — Start at I per cent at $10,000, 
graduating up to 40 per cent, applicable to 
incomes of $500,000 and over. 

Exemptions — $1,000 for single persons, 
$2,500 for heads of families. 
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Senator Lodge discusses his World Court plan with Members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, of which he is Chairman. On Mr. Lodge’s right is Senator Medill 
McCormick and on bis left Senator Harry 8. New 


House 

Normal — Two per cent on incomes of 
$4,000 and under; § per cent on incomes be- 
tween $4,000 and $8,000; 6 per cent above 
$8,000. 

Surtaxes — Start at 134 per cent at $10,000, 
graduating up to 37% per cent, applicable on 
incomes of $200,000 and over. 

Exceptions — Same as present law. 


Present Law 


Normal — Four per cent on incomes of 
$4,000 and under; 8 per cent above. 
Surtaxes — Start at 1 per cent at $6,000, 


(Underwood & Underwood) 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur is “ piped over the side” of the warship Colorado on bis recent inspection of the Brooklyn Navy Yard 


graduating up to a maximum of $0 per cent 
on incomes of $200,000 and over. 

Exemptions — $1,000 for single persons, 
$2,500 for heads of families with incomes of 
$5,000 and less, $2,000 for other. 

Further disregard of executive wishes 
was contained in refusal to grant the 
President’s request that Japanese exclu- 
sion be postponed until March 1, 1925, 
and a decision to make the ban effective 
July 1st of the current year. With the 
senatorial session drawing to a close, it is 
therefore possible that the immigration 


bill as well as tax reduction and farm 
relief will be shelved for the summer. 


In the House 


Modification of the prohibition laws 
was vigorously opposed during the week 
by a delegation headed by Wayne B. 
Wheeler, general counsel of the Anti- 
Saloon League, which appeared before 
the House Judiciary Committee. The 
committee has under consideration a 
number of bills which would permit 2.75 
per cent beer. 

“Foes of prohibition use these bills as 
camouflage in order to make impossible 
the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment,” Wheeler charged. 

Another prohibition news item affect- 
ing the lower body was word that Repre- 
sentative John W. Langley, Republican 
of Kentucky, had been found guilty by a 
state court jury of conspiracy in connec- 
tion with a whisky transaction in 1921. 
The jury returned its verdict after de- 
liberating three hours and forty minutes. 
The maximum sentence for conviction is 
two years’ imprisonment and $10,000 
fine, but the judge sitting on the court 
intimated the fine would be omitted. 


Politics 


According to the New York Herald- 
Tribune, 


Whether La Follette is to run as an inde- 
pendent — will be decided at a convention of 
his followers to be held at Cleveland after both 
the Republican and Democratic conventions 
have adjourned. 

Senate 


Disclaiming any third party intentions 
and refuting all charges of communistic 
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leanings La Follette has let it be known 
that he will run alone as an independent, 
should his backers so decide. 

A political situation of almost equal 
importance was brewed when Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler came out squarely last 
week in favor of making an issue of 
prohibition in the forthcoming Presiden- 
tial campaign. In support of his public 
assertion that prohibition has failed and 
has provoked widespread lawlessness, 
the President of Columbia University 
declared the Republican party will be in 
danger of losing important states if it 
fails to adopt a plank in its platform 
“that will satisfy public opinion.” 

“The only way to get back to sound 
constitutional government is to root out 
the chief causes of the existing lawless- 
ness,” said Dr. Butler. “This can be 
accomplished only by a declaration on 
prohibition in the national platform.” 


Business and the Pacific 


Business interest in Japanese exclusion 
and the Philippine request for indepen- 
dence was strongly reflected in two 
quarters last week. Amid applause a’ 
plenary session of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States sitting in 
Cleveland unanimously adopted without 
discussion a resolution opposing exclusion 
of Japanese subjects from America by 
legislative enactment, and at Manila a 
movement was almost simultaneously 
initiated by a number of American busi- 
ness men to co-operate with Filipino 
political leaders in their demand for 
immediate independence — provided the 
Filipino Government-to-be will agree to 
take over all American interests and 
investments in the islands at “a fair 
valuation.” 


W orld Flight 


Major Martin, Commander of the 
American round-the-world flight, and his 
mechanic, Staff Sergeant Harvey, missing 
in the Alaskan wilds for eleven days, have 
been found. From Port Moller Major 
Martin sent the following telegram to 
Washington: 

Crashed against mountain in fog on 3oth 
at 12:30. Neither of us hurt. Ship a total 
wreck, Our existence was due to concentrated 
food and nerve. Arrived at a trapper’s cabin, 
southmost point of Port Moller Bay morning 
7th, exhausted. Found food, rested three days, 
walked beach. Awaiting instructions. 


The Major and his mechanic have 
been ordered to the capitol where they 
will be stationed until the other flyers 
reach Europe where they will join them 
and have the honor of leading them in on 
the last lap. The other flyers incidentally 
are continuing on their way under actual 
command of Lieut. Lowell H. Smith, 
Senior Officer in the Major’s absence. 
Major Martin will be given the courtesy 
of retaining nominal command. 


(Underwood §8 Underwood) 





His Eminence, George Cardinal Mundelein, returns to the United States, 

aboard the §. S. Berengaria. Photo shows him in the reception room of Pier A, New 

York City, where he was met by officials of New York together with a reception com- 

mittee from his home city, Chicago. His arrival was delayed on account of the Berengaria 

playing the part of a good Samaritan — she took aboard an injured officer of another 
steamer in order to give him much needed medical attention 


Pneumonia Cure 


A fifty per cent reduction in pneu- 
monia deaths is assured through the 
discovery of a new serum, according to 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The discovery was made by Dr. 
Lloyd D. Felton, who conducted experi- 
ments under a commission appointed by 
the company just after the influenza 
epidemic of 1918-1919. The commission 
sought methods of combating and pre- 
venting influenza, which often precedes 
pneumonia, with the result that Dr. 
Felton, working in the department of 
preventive medicine and hygiene at 
Harvard Medical School, succeeded in 
perfecting a serum which the members of 
the commission contend has _ proved 
effective in from 25 to 50 per cent of the 


cases of the most prevalent type of 
pneumonia. 


Chicago’s Cardinal 


A throng twelve miles long welcomed 
America’s first Western Prince of the 
Roman Church on his return to his home 
city, Chicago, during the week. Robed in 
the consistorial garments of the Cardi- 
nalate, and flanked by dignitaries of the 
church and civil officials, the new Cardi- 
nal passed through more than twelve 
miles of crowd-lined streets to the 
Cathedral of the Province, where he was 
formally established as the first Cardinal 
priest of the church west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. The ceremonies ended with 
pontifical benediction three hours after 
his special train arrived. 
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Mexico 

Internal financial difficulties have caused 
the Mexican federal government to re- 
sort to extreme measures to obtain funds 
to pay the salary arrears of government 
employees. A decree has been issued by 
President Obregon authorizing the Minis- 
ter of Finance to sell at public auction all 
government property not destined for 
public service. The money raised in this 
way will be used for payment of overdue 
accounts with merchants as well as for 
settlement with the federal employees. 
The total government indebtedness under 
these two heads now amounts to 20,000,- 
000 pesos. 

Japan 

The present Japanese Government was 
badly defeated in the elections last week. 
As a result it is expected that Premier 
Kuyoura will shortly resign. United 
States immigration affairs played no part 
in the campaign which was fought out 
along personal and democratic lines. 

Returns from 104 constituencies indi- 
cated that the Kenseikai, a minority party 
in the retiring Diet, will be the largest 
party in the new Diet and, combined with 
other opposition factions, will have a de- 
cisive majority against the Government. 

The returns showed that seats had been 
filled as follows: 

Kenseikai, 37; Seyukai, 21; Seiyuhonto, 
10; Kakushin Club, 8; Businessmen’s 
party, 6; Independents, 16. There re- 
mained to be reported 360 seats. 

Speculation is rife as to who will be the 
next premier. In the meantime reaction 
to the American ban has resulted in an 
obvious turning towards Europe. In this 
connection the arrival in Tokio of the 
French Commercial Mission from Indo- 
China is significant. 


England 


The Anglo-Russian debt conference in 
London continued during the week with 
very little accomplished, and no signs of 
ultimate success. In the meantime the 
English Prime Minister is doing his ut- 
most to hurry action on the Dawes Rep- 
arations plan. With M. Poincaré thrown 
out by the recent French elections, Mr. 
MacDonald will gain considerable pres- 
tige as the senior negotiator with Ger- 
many and although his meeting with 
Poincaré is now off, it is understood he 
has already issued a blanket invitation to 
his successor to confer as soon as possible. 

At home the North and South of Ire- 
land boundary dispute is occupying con- 
siderable attention. Northern Ireland’s 
formal refusal to name a member to the 
commission to settle the boundary dispute 
with the Irish Free State makes the issue 
for the moment entirely one of law. The 
British Colonial Minister, I. H. Thomas, 
when asked how the boundary clause of 


the Free State Treaty was to be construed 
replied that the duty of the Government 
was to enforce the treaty, not to construe 
it. Obviously, however, the Government’s 
legal experts must now construe the boun- 
dary clause of the treaty. In this light the 
British press is urging the King to take the 
matter into his hands and as nominal 
sovereign of the dependency of Northern 
Ireland appoint a commissioner to act 
with the South. 

The New York Evening Post reports 
that a suggestion made in a public address 
at Liverpool by Winston Churchill calling 
for codperation between the Conserva- 
tives and Liberals has met with prompt 
friendly response from two big conserva- 
tives. Stanley Baldwin, Conservative 
leader and former Premier, in a subse- 
quent speech in Albert Hall, welcomed Mr. 
Churchill’s statement and said he be- 
lieved such codperation would materially 
contribute to the defeat of Socialism 
whenever it was put as a clear, simple 
issue to the electorate. 

Ronald McNeill, who was Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs in the Baldwin 
Cabinet, speaking at Canterbury, ex- 
pressed undiminished opposition to a 
coalition Government, but added that 
Mr. Churchill’s proposal was “different 
and apparently on the lines of the prec- 
edent afforded by the understanding ‘be- 
tween the Liberal Unionists and the 
Conservatives after the former broke 
away from Gladstone in 1886.” 


France 


The elections in France have resulted 
in an overthrow of the government and a 
considerable gain for the parties of the 
Left. There has been no marked victory 
however for either conservative or radical 
extremists. One result will be to make 
easier negotiations with Germany and 
action on the Dawes Reparations plan. 

Premier Poincaré, it is now expected, 
will resign when the New Assembly meets 
June 1st. Rumor alleges that President 
Millerand, father of the National Bloc, will 
also resign. Speculation places Edouard 
Herriot, Radical Socialist leader, in the 
Premiership with Briand, as foreign 
minister. 

The Herriot-Briand faction has consist- 
ently taken the attitude that actions 
against Germany, such as the Ruhr occu- 
pation, must be of an essentially tempo- 
rary character. Their attitude is that these 
are not essential from the standpoint of 
French security. Assuming that either 
Herriot or Briand takes the helm in suc- 
cession to Poincaré, it must be assumed 
that they would be much readier than the 
latter to make concession to the Allies 
with regard to the attitude to be taken 
toward Germany. A list of Deputies 
elected given by the semi-official Havas 
Agency, with returns for 571 seats out of 
the total of 584, is as follows: 


COMBCEVALIVES So 3 wide kiSwndios cwns 11 
IDEIIVAHIONARS., io65f0d coed oe stisielelasive 229 
POMC MIG Ro. cla) Ce civ ec nicieiga witrsasioeys 163 
Republican Socialists. ................ 39 
Unified Socialists. ss .<.0/5.¢).<s0s.0000 00's 102 
CAT TIS Ear a5 ices Sis. ciara Sinisa em 29 

Mb cehthakndwenadeinn kn $71 


Official figures given out show the 
Chamber divided as follows: 


OP POStRtO Ne a5. 5 sc Sinih oe ellale le hes Sci 342 

BO I i BS cn iirecvaicwnseecs 229 

Opposition majority.................. 113 
Germany 


German socialists passed a resolution 
during the week demanding a plebiscite 
on the Dawes Reparations plan. As this 
however, would necessitate an amend- 
ment to the Constitution unlikely to pass 
the present conglomerate Reichstag, it is 
not felt it will result in anything more 
than a challenging gesture to the nation- 
alists. 

In the meantime German foreign rela. 
tions are under the cloud of a possible 
break with Russia over invasion by Ger- 
man police of the Russian Trade Mission. 
The official Soviet language concerning 
the invasion of the offices in Berlin plays 
openly with the possibility of a complete 
rupture in relations unless full satisfac- 
tion is given. aici 

Premier Rykoff advises Germany to 
weigh carefully the value it attaches to 
good neighborly relations with Russia, 
because such violation of right must en- 
tail “grave consequences” unless a com- 
plete apology is given. 

In spite of the recent elections which 
split power in the Reichstag amongst al- 
most as many parties as there were seats 
it is expected that the present German 
cabinet will remain in office. The chief 
trouble makers in the way of preventing 
this are the Nationalists who base opposi- 
tion on a refusal to accept the Dawes plan. 
It is believed, however, that should the 
Nationalists actually attempt a bloc, a 
coalition of the Peoples Party, Democrats, 
and Centrists will try a coup with un- 
doubted prospects of success. 

The situation in the Ruhr is serious, 
where 300,000 miners are out, because of 
their refusal to meet the demand of the 
owners for the addition of an hour to the 
working-day. Labor Minister Braun has 
hurried there to try and iron out the 
difficulties. 

Italy 

The Papacy established a precedent 
during the week when it sent its Secretary 
of State to the railroad station in Rome to 
meet Archbishop Zepliak of Russia, re- 
cently released from prison by the Soviet. 


Spain 
Rumors of another serious Morroccan 


outbreak have reached Spain, and as a re- 
sult all Army leaves have been cancelled, 
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Smuggled Aliens 
(Continued from page 274) 


Some months ago as the representative 
of a Boston newspaper, I reported the 
capture of a party of orientals by immigra- 
tion officers at Newport, Vermont. Cer- 
tain newspaper phrases enjoy epidemics of 
popularity. At that time the ringleader in 
any unworthy enterprise was ipso facto de- 
scribed as, “the Master Mind.” A Cana- 
dian immigration inspector read the ac- 
count of the capture. He commented on 
the phrase in some disgust. 

“Master Mind,” he repeated disdain- 
fully, “Master Mutt, would be more ap- 
propriate. With half a score of guards, two 
railroads and twenty highways in the dis- 
trict any smuggler who lets himself be 
caught should never leave his home with- 
out a guardian.” Such was the viewpoint 
of one Canadian officer. 

At Niagara Falls scores of aliens gain 
entrance by the simple expedient of walk- 
ing over the international bridge posing as 
tourists. 

Yet another open door to aliens, unde- 
sirable, or otherwise, is the present Sda- 
man’s Law, the LaFollette Act. Alien 
seamen on ships of foreign registry havé 
complete freedom of movement in Ameri- 
can ports. If they disappear on shore leave 
and their ship sails without them no one 
can be held responsible. Certain foreign 
ship captains have been suspected of 
bringing aliens to American ports consid- 
erably in excess of their crew require- 
ments, with a tacit understanding that 
the amateur seamen will desert once an 
American port is reached. Nothing can be 
done to prevent this. Last year 23,194 
alien seamen deserted their ships in Amer- 
ican ports. 

The present attitude of Congress offers 
little likelihood of any reorganization, in- 
crease in personnel or even an additional 
appropriation for the Immigration Bu- 
reau in the present Congress. Publicity 
has been focused on facilities for welcom- 
ing those aliens who do come in under the 
quota law and on the general undesirabil- 
ity of too many unassimilable aliens. The 
breaking down of the enforcement of the 
present law has gone unnoticed. Perhaps 
because the problem is barren of political 
nourishment. 

Admitted that the United States will 
never again have unrestricted immigra- 
tion, admitted that everything its propo- 
nents say of the necessity of more drastic 
immigration restrictions is true, neverthe- 
less we still must revert to the frank state- 
ment of the cabinet government officer 
charged with enforcement of the immi- 
gration laws, “You can’t keep them out.” 

If the figures show that for every five 
aliens who entered the United States 
legally last year, one gained entrance ille- 
gally, the present law is then eighty per 
cent effective. During the next fiscal year 


it is logical to assume that the new “ boot- 
legging” industry will increase for two 
reasons. It will have its natural growth as 
indicated by the annual increase since the 
quota law of 1920 became effective. It will 
be stimulated by the new restrictions 
which seem assured. It is a historic fact 
that every new legal restriction results in 
an increase in violations. 

But ignoring these promised develop- 
ments, assume that the number of aliens 
smuggled in remains at 100,000 next year. 
The new restrictions will hold the number 
of aliens to be admitted legally at approxi- 
mately 200,000. The result is a law only 
fifty-per cent offective, or efficient. 

The major question, to my mind, is, 
Will the new immigration law be an invi- 
tation to fresh scandals as with the pro- 
hibition law? Are murder, bribery and 
corruption to follow in its wake? That is 
the prospect unless the means of enforce- 
ment are made equal to the task of 
enforcement. 


or —_—_<*aGR——_19 
Brief Book Notes 


THe Barsparian Lover. By Margaret 
Pedler. New York: Doran. $2. The 
story of a girl who finds courage to face 
life and love to sweeten it. 

ALLIANCES FoR THE Minn. By Gertrude 
Besse King. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. Essays on current thought, 
science and philosophy. 

Garpeninc BY Mysetr. By Anna B. 
Warner. New York: Duffield & Co. 
$1.50. A garden book written in 1872, 
which has practical suggestions for each 
month in the year. 

Memories AND Frienps. By A. C. Ben- 
son. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$4.50. Reminiscences of the famous 
writer’s family, and of political, social 
and literary England. 

Tue Minp 1n Action. By George H. 
Green. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2. A book dealing with the 
dynamic conception of mind. 

Tue Puitiirs Exeter Acapemy: A His- 
tory. By Laurence M. Crosbie. Printed 
for the Academy. A remarkably com- 
plete history of the famous old school, 
with numerous illustrations. 

National HeattH Series. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. Set, $6; Vol., $.30. 
Small volumes by twenty authorities on 
health. 

A History or Currency IN THE UNITED 
States. By A. Barton Hepburn. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3. A revised 
edition of a standard work on the 
financial facts of American history. 

THE ConQuesT OF THE SouTHWwEST, by 
Elton Raymond Shaw. Shaw Publishing 
Co., Berwyn, Ill. $1.50. An analysis of 
the views that the colonization of Texas 
and the revolution were the work of 
“Slavocracy.” 


Worxkapay AriTHMETIC, by Margaret 
M. Campbell, and a Teacher’s Manual 
for Workaday Arithmetic by the same 
author. The Century Co., New York. 
Practical lessons in Arithmetic for the 
employed youth and the Junior High 
School. 

PLeasuRE AND Benavior, by Frederic 
Lyman Wells. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $2.50. A study of human behavior 
as it contributes to human enjoyment. 

Your WasuincTon AnD Mine, by Louise 
Payson Latimer. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. The history and 
romance of the capital city, with excel- 
lent illustrations. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE Strate, by S. 
Parkes Cadman. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. Lectures on a major 
problem of Christian manhood in our 
time. 

Foop anp Hea tu, by Inez N. McFee. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.50. A commonsense discussion of 
how to enjoy meals and health at the 
same time. 

Rome In Seven Days, by Arthur Milton. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
$1.50. A guide for people in a hurry. 

Now tat I Am Firty, by Albert Pay- 
son Terhune. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. The joys and sorrows of 
upper middle life. 

Prosiems oF Pustic Finance, by Jens 
P. Jensen. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $3.00. An exposition of the 
problems of public revenue. 

Europe Since 1789, by E. R. Turner. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$3.50. A revision and amplification of 
the author’s Europe, 1789-1920. 

InvestMENT: A New Proression, by 
Henry S. Sturgis. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00. Professional advice 
to the investor. 

THe Piays or TurGENev, translated 
from the Russian by M. S. Mandell. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
Seven one-act comedies and three 
longer plays by the famous novelist. 

A Human Boy’s Diary, by Eden Phill- 
potts. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. The private record of one Teddy 
during his year at Merivale School. 

Homes or Cuaracter, by Robert L. 
Stevenson. Boston. One hundred house 
designs of architectural merit, with 
over 300 illustrations. 

SMUGGLERS AND SMUGGLING, by A. Hyatt 
Verrill, New York: Duffield & Co. 
$4.00. The romantic history of smug- 
gling as it exists today and as it has 
been practised in the past. 

Tue CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, 
by Helen Marshall Pratt. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $4.00. A new edition of 
an illustrated handbook for students 
and travellers dealing with the cathe- 
dral church architecture and history. 
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How to Study This 
Number 


I. Domestic 

1, Was Mr. Harding the first American 
President ever to leave American territory 
while in office? 

2. What other President did this and 
on what notable occasion? 

3. What specific items not covered by 
the disarmament treaty have recently 
been concentrated upon by World naval 
powers? 

4. Has an airship ever crossed the 
Atlantic? If so when and by what nation 
was it sent? 

5. What are the most popular objec- 
tions to our joining the League of Nations 
Tribunal? 

6. What is the one obvious weakness 
of a World Court at The Hague? 

7. Is the same weakness existent in the 
League Tribunal? 

8. Why does President Coolidge want 
Japanese exclusion postponed till March, 
1925? 

g. What especial commercial interests 
has the United States in Japan and the 
Philippines? 

II. Mexico, JAPAN 

1. Why is the United States interested 
in the financial condition of the Mexican 
Government? 

2. Was the defeat of the present Japa- 
nese Government in the recent elections a 
surprise? 


III. EncLtanp 

1. When were allied Armies in Russia, 
and which of the Allies were represented? 
Did the United States have soldiers there? 

2. Will the forcing out of Premier 
Poincaré as a result of the recent French 
elections strengthen Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald internationally? Explain your 
answer. 

3. Sketch the history of the North and 
South of Ireland boundary dispute. 

4. Why is King George entitled to ap- 
point a commissioner for the North of 
Ireland any more than for the South? 

5. What is the exact difference in the 
status of the two sections? 


IV. France 

1. What internal policy of Premier 
Poincaré recently promulgated was ex- 
ceedingly unpopular? 

2. What do Americans know specifically 
about M. Briand and on what events do 
they base their first hand knowledge? 

3. Why should President Millerand 
Want to resign because of the defeat of his 
political confréres? 

4. What power has the President of 
France? 


V. GERMANY 
1. Are the German centrists for or 
against the Dawes reparations plan? 


2. What do the Nationalists think of 
the plan? 

3. Who can claim diplomatic inviola- 
bility in international law? 

4. Why is it important that Ruhr pro- 
duction shouldn’t be cut down by strikes 
and lockouts at the present moment? 


VI. Iraty, Sparn, RuMANIA 


1. What heroic deed did Archbishop 
Zepliak perform which resulted in his 
being placed in a Russian prison? 

2.In what way could his reception in 
Italy be taken as a political manifestation? 

3. What interest has Spain in Morocco? 





The Young Persona 
Non Grata 


(Continued from page 286) 


Uncle—“ Perhaps they are, Charles, but 
you are supposed to take them for stone 
walls. Try to do it. I can.” 

Boy—“ Oh.” 


Boy—“ Uncle.” 

Uncle—“ Yes, my lad.” (Archaic, one 
with Nineveh and Tyre.) 

Boy—#lushing with shame over Uncle's 
verbiage—‘“Oh, nothing.” 


Boy—“ Uncle.” , 

Uncle—“ Yes, old chap.” (Abysmal, hasn't 
been done in the best circles since 1922.) 

Boy—bhardened now and thankful none of 
bis set is near—“Uncle, why did the 
lights go out just before he blew out the 
candles?” 

Uncle—“ Probably the stage electrician 
made a little mistake. But, Charles, you 
must try not to notice such things. Try 
to get the spirit of the play as I do.” 

Boy—“ Oh.” 


In other words, Charles, sandbag your 
intelligence, feed poppies and mandragora 
to your mother wits, film o’er that bright 
young eye of yours and learn to be like us, 
sad, bad; wise old dogs of Babylon. We 
are just a little soft in the head but at 
least we have poetic souls. We can create 
illusion in our souls without opium or 
hasheesh, by sheer power of our yearning 
fancy. And perhaps in time, Charles, you 
may become again an innocent, a naif 
child, as you are supposed to be but 
aren’t. But that will be second childhood, 
Charles, and your principal occupation 
will be embarrassing your grandsons. 


yA 


A letter giving your favorite dema- 
gogue’s name and your reasons for pre- 
ferring him, will be appreciated by THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
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Travel The D & C Waterway 


On the Great Lakes 

Restful-Economical-Healthful-Safe Traveling 
You’ll enjoy a trip on the palatial, homelike 
. & C. Steamers that make daily trips between 
Detroit and Buffalo, and Detroit and Cleveland. 
Direct rail connections at these three cities for 
all sections of the country. F 

Detroit & Buffalo Demet & Grvint 
Lv. Detroit 5:30p.m. | yo each city 11 p.m. 
Daylight trips dur- 

Lv. Buffalo 6:00 p.m. ing July and Aug. 
Fare, $6.00 one way, | Lv.eachcity 8:30a.m. 
$11.50 round trip. Fare, $3.60 one way, 

$6.50 round trip. 


*Qperations subject to necessity for service. Schedule 
sulyect to change without notic 1 


For 


SN tion address agent at port of depart: 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 
General Offices, Detroit, Mich. 
A. A. Schantz, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


R. G. Stoddard 
Gen. Pass. & 
ts, =Ticket Agt. 


J. T. McMillan 
Vice Pres. 
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The Miracle of Oil 


Another chapter in the 
human consequences of 


the “Gusher” 
By Elmer T. Petersen 


The National 
Conventions 
Being the Least that a 


voter should know about 
President choosing 


By William B. Munro 


Professor of Government at Har- 
vard University 


Cuba: 


An American 


WardP 


A study in misgovernment 


By the Independent’s 
special representative 
in Havana 
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American cities. 


EW YORK wins! America’s greatest city 

is to hear the secret of the amazing 
power by which Dr. David V. Bush 

has transformed the lives of thousands. In 
other great cities — Chicago, Boston, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Denver, Salt Lake, Spo- 
kane, Tacoma, and others, thousands upon 
thousands have been turned away from the 
reat auditoriums and theaters where Dr. 
Bush has been lecturing. These vast halls 
could not begin to accommodate all those who 
heard of his wonderful powers and how he 
disclosed the secret of these powers to others. 
Dr. Bush now has con- 
sented to cancel other en- 


OW! 
Calls 


an Who is 
Astounding 
America! | 


At last it can be announced definitely that New 
York is to hear the amazing message of David V. 
Bush, publicist, psychologist and famous ora- 
tor, who has created a sensation in other great 
Dr. Bush is to deliver a series 
of evening lectures—FREE TO THE PUBLIC— 
at Carnegie Hall, May 25 to June 7, inclusive. 


opportunity for any man or any woman to 
learn FREE and immediately how they can 
acquire and apply this power that has changed 
the lives of so many thousands. When, 20 
years ago, Dr. Bush —then a brilliant but 
struggling young minister of the gospel in a 
small prairie town — discovered the secret of 
this amazing new force, he began a long period 
of study and research solely with the idea of 
helping others. As his own rise began to 
attract attention, and as his fame grew, the 
demand for his teachings became so great that 
he was impelled to prepare his teachings in 
written form available 
to everyone. And the re- 








gagements in order to 


sult was an absorbingly in- 


deliver his astounding mes- ° ° teresting book “APPLIED 
sage to New York. Where- Partial List of PSYCHOLOGY AND 
ever he has been he has Contents SCIENTIFIC LIVING,” 


swept before him all doubt- 


is and the Sub 


which created a sensation 
everywhere. 





ing, all unbelief, as chaff Psycho-Analy 
before the mysterious power anions 

he proved to be the rightful 
heritage of every living per- 
son. Thousands of people 
have banished Fear — Pov- 
erty — Sickness and Sin 
once this secret was given. 
Multitudes have been shown 
the way to success — to 
health — to happiness. In 
every city they have clam- 
ored to hear him and his 
message — and have gone 
away with a new secret of 
success and strength. Long 
before Dr. Bush’s lectures 
were over reports began 
to come in showing how 


Worst Enemy 


How to be Popul 


quer Illness 


come It 


to Use It 


How to Get It 





How to Have Amazing Memory 
How to Destroy Fear — Man’s 


What is Love and How to Keep It 
How to Develop Personality 


How to be Beautiful Through 
Mysterious Force 


Vibration — How to Win Success 
— How to Kill Worry — Con- 


Poverty a Disease — How to Over- 


How to Double Your Efficiency 
VISUALIZATION — How to Make 
Your Dreams Come True 


The Greatest Law in the Universe, 
Just Lately Discovered and How 


What the ~~ Owes You and 


Luther Burbank has pro- 
nounced this remarkable 
book “The most practical 
and useful work which has 
been published on these and 
a similar subjects.”? Mrs. 
Mary Roberts of Denver 
writes gratefully to Dr. 
Bush: “My salary was in- 
creased 40% in one week 
after following your teach- 
ing, and my power of sales- 
manship was doubled.’’ 
**Ten thousand dollars 
would not pay for the bene- 
fits I have received,” James 
C. Smith of Somerville, 
Mass., says. “I was making 




















quickly any person may 
grasp and apply this power. 
Reports so amazing that they were instantly 
investigated by Newspapers, Scientific Bodies, 
Medical Men and Societies for Psychological 
Research — and found absolutely true. 


Sharing His Power With Others 


It is to be regretted that Dr. Bush can give 
only 13 days to New York. There is, however, 


no money, health was bad 
and I was heavily in debt 
with my wife and three children on my hands. 
Now thanks to your teachings I actually have 
my own store, and we all are well, happy and 
prosperous. Again I thank you for all you have 
done for me,” J. F. Holm, Oakland, Cal. 


Many thousands of people read this extraordinary 
book daily, and find in it the solutions of all their 
problems of health, success and happiness. Are you 
nervous or depressed? Do you feel old? Have you 


All Seats 


CARNEGIE HALL—MAY 25" to JUNE 7* #REE 


New York 








ene” 


DR. DAVID V. BUSH 
Editor, ‘“‘Practical Psychology’’ 


lost your grip? Are you timid? Do you fail to attract 
others? Do you feel yourself a failure? Have you 
any chronic disease? o you lack the force and pow- 
er to conquer every obstacle? Applied Psychology 
and Scientific Living will show you how to conquer 
every one of these things — quickly, easily! 


Examine It Free 


No description can give an idea of the startling 
truths explained and proved in this wonderful 540- 
page book. The very first page will be a revelati«.: to 
you. One man who has completely transformed his 
life says: ‘‘It can be understood by everyone. And if 
everyone would read it and then use this new force, 
humanity would advance 5,000 years over night.” 

But you should be the sole judge of this wonderful 
revelation. And if you will mail the coupon direct to 
Dr. Bush this remarkable book will be sent you at 


once. Read it five 
days. Practice this 
new force. Attend 


the lectures and get 
started on the road 
to health, happiness 
and prosperity. At 
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